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'filH intprt‘stiii^ Tail's, AiuMch^tfN, r(ui- 

tairuMl ill tli<‘ A)i]o>\ in;»; ar<' 

for tli(‘ first tinu\ c)ir<*ro(l to tho Pnhlii , 
in tin* full (U>nfi{|(‘nr<! that they liave a 
lair elaiin to its kind notice, l>f>lh on iu- 
count v>f their ^^reiJt nntifjuity and lhf‘ii 
moral tt'iuhuicv- 

They have; been selected from the urit- 
iiigs (tf the ancient Jfehrews, flou- 

rished in the fiv(‘ first centuries after the 
destruction of Jerusah*m ; and urc knovui 
to the learned by the names of tiui 7}//~ 
mud, Medrashim, &c. 
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PREFACE. 


Of the Talmud, the principal subject is 
the Traditional Law, and to this the far 
larger portion of the work is devoted. But, 
likewise, there are found in it, dispersed over 
its multifarious pages. Sayings and Narra- 
tions, under the common name Agadetha. 

These scattered portions of the Talmud, 
as well as the Medrashim, contain, 1st. Ex- 
planations of Scriptural texts, and the many 
and various ways in which the same passages 
may be interpreted. 2nd. Mystical, and 
often very curious allusions. 3rd. Philoso- 
phical opinions concealed mider the veil of 
Allegory. 4th. Aphorisms and moral senti- 
ments, illustrated by similes and parables, 
and by narratives, sometimes real and some* 
times fectiUous. It is to the last class, tiint 
I have confined my extracts ; and these form 
the spbject matter of the following pages. 
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Excepting the tliree moral Tales*, so 
admirably translated by my esteemed friend 
Mr. S. T. Coleridge, and which are, by his 
kind permission, inserted in this Collection, 
1 know of no similar attempt in this or 
ill any other of the modern languages. 

Selections from the before mentioned 
works have, indeed, been made by several 
Jewish writers, with the laudable view of 
imparting moral instniction to the illite- 
rate portions of their respective commu- 
nitiei^ ; but they are written in a language 
— if at all it deserves the name — so low 
and corrupt,, and they are, besides, inter- 
woven with so many false opinions And 
glaring absurdities, that they have deserv- 
edly sunk into oblivion# 

* Origtiislty pwblislued io that rdiuable work, The 
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Several selections have also been made by 
Writers of different denominations ; but these 
have not even the merit of good intention. 
For ( to judge from the collected articles) 
the sole mm of these Writers appears to have 
been to throw an odium on the ancient He- 
brew works, as well as on their learned 
authors and their unfortunate descendants ; 
and thus to nourish the worst feelings of 
human nature. 

Such of my riders as wish to form an 
adequate conception of the unfair methods 
which those Writers have taken to accom- 
plish their uncharitable views, and of the in- 
justice with whidi they have treated the 
productions of the Hebrew Sages, are referred 
to the accOm|mying Essay, in which &£ 
subject is treated at large. For the present 
I &iiik it necessary distiiietly to say, that 
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the preceding observations are given as a mere 
statement of facts — certainly net by way of 
invidious comparison: and that they are not 
meant to apply to any of the numerous Authors 
who have devoted their studies to Hebrew 
Literature, and whose important works are 
deservedly valued and admired. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that th^ ^ 
chief aim and ultimate object of thhtpublipaji^oii 
is, moral improvement. To render it, how- 
ever, as entertaining as, is hoped, it will 
be found instructive, sevev-al T*acetim and 
Tales of a less grave cbaraioteir Have been 
added. 

In regard to the translation, I beg leave^lo 
say, in the words of the Roman Orntm:* “ N0n 
pefimn pro verbo necesss habm ridd^re/* 
A literal version would neilhmr have proved ^ 
a5 
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satisfactory to my Readers, nor could I have 
executed it with any degree of justice to my 
Authors. It is the fate, indeed, of most 
Uteral translations, especially when the genius 
of the one language is essentially different 

i 

from that of the other, that the spirit of the 
original evaporates during the attempt to 
transfuse it. But, in the present instance, 
here is an additional objection to this servile 
idelity. The narratives are so concisely 
‘\pressed in the original works, as to require 
i general acquaintance with the opinions of 
their respective Authors to understand them 
thoroughly. Besides this, most of them are 
not only frequently repeated in the same 
works, and tliatseldom without some variation, 
just as the immediate purpose of the Moralist 
who cited them might require ; but they are 
also differently relatai in the several worts. 
Kov to have given the various verrions would. 
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surely, have heeri a useless labour, f have, 
thei'efore, thought it most advisable to amah 
gamate them; adding such explications and 
remarks as ray humble talents enabled me. 

Huving thus given an imperfect sketch of 
the following sheets, I may be pennitted to 
say, that they do not contain a single article 
that hiis not been drawn from the original 
sources. The labour attending such a pur- 
suit, those alone, who are acejuainted with 
the original works, can adequately appreciate. 
For the raaterials are not to lx* found col- 
lected or interspersed in one work, but are 
spread over the vast surface of the Talmudic 
Ocean, Medrashim, &c. &c. 

Lastly, the Reader may assure himself, 
that in the little volume here offered to him, 
it is the fervent wish, and ha.s been the con- 
stant atm of the Writer, to enforce the 
religious and moral truths on wMch the best 
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interests of all men of all names and persua- 
sions find their common basis and fulcrum, 
and with scarcely less anxiety to avoid every 
invidious reference to the points on which 
their opinions are divided. 

That the work should prove as useful as 
the motives in which it originated are pure, 
would constitute the remuneration, which of 
all others is most wished, and would be most 
prieed by 

THE AUTHOR. 

€hrm^ Old Kent Ready 

Beembery 1825 . 
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ESSAY. 


That the accents of truth lose their effect 
from the lips of Indigence ; that the poor 
man» ** charm he ever so wisely," Is destuiCMl 
to find his wisdom nnnoticed, and hb coun- 
sels disregarded, or else accredited to some 
minion of fortune, in all but rank and weidth 
immeasurably his inferior — is a complaint 
repeated like an echo from generation to 
generation by Poets, Moralists, and Bio- 
graphers of every age and country. Never- 
theless, could the complaint he said to hate 
fuooeeded exclusively from fhe improi^peroni 
totaiiiei of science adh^^'^tare^ if the 
needy and uafoTtiinate were our onl^ anthori- 
ties for its justice ; it might pefiaqai not un* 
plausibly he attrihnled te the nahiial 
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lousiiess of distress, ag^p’avated by the im- 
j)atieiK*t‘ that is believed to characterize the 
‘‘ ^eiiijs irri labile vatura.” But what, when 
a monarch scarcely less renowned for his 
prosjKtrity than for his j)rt‘-emiiient learning’ 
and wisdom vouches for the truth of the 
charge f Under what pretext can we reject 
it as groundless, when we have it recorded 
as a fact, and generalized as a maxim, by 
One whose intellect an esp<^cial ray from 
heaven had enlightened and eidarged ? — 
by the Man win) having sought for wisdom 
rec(‘ived it in full measure with all the 
glories of tliis world as its unsolicited ac/com- 
(uiiiimeiits f So, however, it is. The wisest 
of men, who to the more precious treasures 
of knowledge added w’ealth, empire, and 
trunqutlliiy, the highly favoured king and 
sage, to whom alone among the children 
of men were vouchsafed |^ory without dan- 
gcn% honor without conflict, and fame for 
which no tear was sh(‘d — he it is w ho still 
speaking to us in the Sacred Scriptures, 
says: — ** This mivania^e of wisdom have 
i aim ol^erved under (he sun, and found 
it of great imjportufice. Against a small 
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the inhabitants of which were hut 
fetr, there came a great king who be- 
sieged if, and surrounded it vdth Imlwnrks, 
Now there happened to be in it n poor wise 
man, irhn fttone, bg his wisdom, delivered the 
dig, get no one ever remembered that poor 

man: / hence concluded that wisdom is 

better than strength, notwithstanding that 
the poor man's wisdom is despised, and his 
words are mtt heard ; whereas the words of 
(he wise, so mild, ought rather to be attend- 
ed to, than the loud noise of him who rules 
over fools." 

The fsaiup truth, and a sindiiar lensoti, 
^ouiich^d oil facts of the same imjiort, 
not obscurely intiniatod even in Pagan M> 
thology. Mim ERV A, the embhnn of hifluen 
cive and commanding Wisdont, is still reprcj- 
KiCtited with a Golden Belt, to shew that they 
who would instmiiiinanktnd must contmenee 
by attracting iheiit ; or that wiKdom in its 
own form and essence is but a feeble roagnH 
for th<* sensualized many, and needs the lure 
of outward embellishment to bring them 


♦ Bttim. i*. 
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within the sphere of its influe7ice. In the 
like spirit, the mythologists bestowed on 
her a Shield and a Spear, as not less neces- 
sur}' for her own defence than useful for 
the prtdection of her votaries ; and thus to 
iiuli(‘ate that even celestial truth can make 
hut few and scanty conquests, if it have not 
worldly power and dominion for its pioneer 
and ally. 

For it is not in the instance of indivi- 
duals only, that merit is obscured by adver- 
sity. The same prejudice equally atfects 
the collective^ wisdom of nations, which is 
aelmitted and admired no longer than the 
respective states flourish. Sages may still 
arista to tend the sacred lamps of knowledge 
and scitmee, but their light shines as in n 
€ 5 averii, no loiigtu' l>eheld from afar. The 
literary celebrity of a people pc^ri&hes, f^r at 
least cloiM^s, with the p<^er and indejnm- 
dence of (he state : and in no nation has 
this truth been more strcmgly exemplihed 
than in tht^ unhappy descendants of Israel. 

This nation, by universal admission, one of 
the most ancient on tbe face of the glob<% 
that amidst tbe most dreadful calamities, and 



Tinch r fhr most grindinp^ oppressions, has still 
pres<*n'e(! itr na lOtiaiiU — n nation wliicii 
was aln*ady in possossion of soint^ of the most 
ust tiil arts and s<*ienc<*s, when those to whom 
invention is generally ascrilwMl, w*ere 
either immersed in barharity. or just einerg 
ini’- from it — a nation that can boast of h<» 
many ^aliant kings, so many heroes, so 
many learried men, and of so noble an origin 
- and, above all, a nation whose S}icre<l writ- 
ings have eonl’erred siicli solid and lasting 
benefits on all those that have [H‘nist?d them 
With due attention, and which writings slill 
eonlinue to give conscdatton to millioits of the 
luinian race — -fliis nation was no sooner van- 
quishetl and dnvcj|f^f rom tlu* land of its fore- 
fiithers, than its wisdom and learniiig l)e4came 
t‘rjually despua^d- 

Trut* it is, that by one of those mysterious 
ways of Providence w hich the bumun mind 
cannot fathom, so ordainiMl, that not- 

w iihstanding th(‘ iiijtistice — nay, I might say, 
the ingratitude — of Israel's oppressori, those 
transcendent truths which tht* most iiiifKjr- 
tant of their records contain, sboidd wot 
lost ; nor remain unknown to the most civil- 
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i;ced part of tLe world. The sacred volume^ 
were translated, read, and admired. As for 
the rest of Jewish learning, much of it w as in- 
volved in the general ruin; and that portion 
w hieh is still locked up in their ancient books, 
known by the names of the Jerus(dem and 
Hah tj Ionian Talmuds, Tosephtos, Siphri, 
Medrashim, and in many otiier works of 
equal antiquity, was for ages solelv <‘on- 
fmed to the Jews ; who not only held, as 
it was fit and natural they should, these w rit- 
iiigs — ** the stars of the evening tw ilight of 
their race” — in reverential esteem, but re- 
garded (bem with a veneration bordering uprui 
sufjrerstition. To them, this uninspired por- 
tion of their ancient litc^raturo became the 
sourtx! of much and extensive good, in- 
tenningied with many and serious evils — 
evils not owing to the works themselvt^s, a.s 
has errotteou^ly beqn supposed, but to mis- 
dire<^ted industry and misguided aeal. They 
employed, nay,, almost exhausted their intel- 
lects explain them ; and they perused them 
with a diligence unprecedented, and which 
mighf have been deemcMl exemplary, had it 
not too often and to© generally excluded 
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ftudies nion* importaut imd mow mxcrml* 
As tor otht*r nulions, the very exbfonce of 
thow works wiis scarcely known to thfin ; mid 
tln\v tlrsJ)i^H^d the sons of Ahmliani too ror* 
diaily to eoncerii tbetnselvfs about tbrir 
leaniifiii. 

It Wits not till after the Reformation, that 
(b<* Literati of EurojK^ Imgan to apply them- 
stdves with iiiiy degree of industry to Jewish 
litejature. But as that importmit event, 
though it swept aw^ay much siijierstitioii froin 
the human miml, and unloosed and rtdaxed 
the cords of m< rthi! bondugi? for a large and 
impuitaijt portion of the civilissed world, did 
not sttnsibly improve the imfortuiiate eon- 
ditiou of the poor Jews-^as they were still 
op|iressed^ perseciite<i, and despised, it is not 
at all surprising that most of the leiirniMl of 
those times shouhl have [leruaed the ancient 
productions of the Rabbis, with the prejudices 
which they had iaibthiMl fronr their imfaiicy, 
and for which the defects and weaknessi^s 
they detected in these iprorks^ and which 
the peculiarity of type and character reii' 
dt*nxi more glaring, furnished the pretext, 
and prejudices opposite to iheir own stip- 
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plied the provocation. Contempt was thus 
barbed by resentment ; and alas ! to few or 
none did the reflection occur, that they were 
the iiievitable, and therefore venial preju- 
dices of men embittered by persecution, 
jind whose very miseries, consecrated by an- 
cient prophecies ^ave them importance in 
tbcdr ow n eyes, and addt^tl the pangs of re- 
collection and the nuiklings of insulted pride 
to the sense of wrongs and cruelties, which no 
man of common humanity can even read, and 
not justify, by his ow^u sympathy, the detestii- 
tion which the sufferers must have felt tow'ards 
the authors and instruments. “ Res sacra 
est miseriu/’ N^ever was this sentiment of 
tlu* Raman Philosopher more applicable, 
never was it less applied, than to the unfortu- 
nate descendants of Israel. Oppression and 
ini(|iiitous laws entailed poverty on them. 
Poverty and insecurity, the necessity of a 
sliifting, ambulatory, and almost homeless life. 
The natuml effects of injustice and contumely 
were cited as their justifieatioii ; and they 
wdio should have reversed the decree, gave 
it sanction and solemnity. The gall of the 
vulgar filled the vials of scorn, and the 
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Irarnod cmpti^Ml thorn on tlu‘ houil of tlu' 
And to tho utmost bounds whkdi 
Ihoir own cro^^d jHTinittod, th<‘ contt'mpt 
felt for the existing race was extoiiflod 
(alas ! nut transfi rretl) to the produftions <>(' 
tlioir ant estors indiscrimiiiatt ly. 

To such an extent did this ill-grounded 
eon tempt procet^d, that tlu^ learned Mr. Wot- 
ton complained that in his time — ** Tal- 
mudic learning had fallen into such disrepul4\ 
that those who hiisi<‘d themsel\es in such 
studies, hud thought it necessary to Gj)oh~ 
tjize, for so doing !’* ^ 

Abo\«‘ a century bus ehipsf'd since thul 
ohservation was made, and Talmudic Imjrii 
iiig so fur from having ginned in reputation, 
ha.s sunk into .still greater ru^ghtet. Know- 
ledge in general, inis indeed, since that }>eriod, 
made great and rapid strides. Her inditstri- 
ous votarhts have, with a zm] that cannot 
Iw* sufficir ntly applandcfd, extended her em- 
pire far and wide. They have explored thc< 
mines of ancient literature, imd 0 [K*m*d 
sources of tnformation totally unknown to 
their predecrfssors. But the Talmud, that 


* WuUcm'n MUc4dUnecKUi I>i«<»ux9ai, Ac 

B 5 
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\mt «nd miscf'Ilaneous work, so Teuerablt^ 
from its iiriticjfuity, so interesting from tlie 
important subjects of which it treats, and 
so curious from the variety of knowledge 
it contains — this, as well as many other in- 
teresting Hebrew works, finds no friend Iv 
Kami to rescue it from oblivion. Fe w of iht* 
learned think it worth their while U) exa- 
ttiine it with any critical skill ; and the few 
tliat at all deign to notice it. seldom do it 
without ua epithc^t of derision or scorn. 

Nor is this neglec t confined to the circle, 
where difference of descent and creed ren- 
der it at least intelligible. The descendants 
themselves of the sages to whom we owe 
the«^ treasures of Hebrew Literature, — they 
whose forefathers regarded these volumes 
with a reverence that erred only in its ex- 
cess, and through a |mssionate gratitude, 
which in a more favored race would have 
incurred no harsher Censure than that of 
patriot partiality, hud allowed no appeal 
Itom their authority^ no questioning of their 
eOUtents — alas ! even of these ilie far great- 
er part know the Tfdmud only by name. 
The fdthfiil satdlite of the inspired code 
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whith. with rrflocUnl light, gitidtxl their aiices* 
torg through the gloom and the rugged path, 
romains in eclijwc evtm for by the nhu 

dow' of lljoir own neglect uad degenerate in- 
fliff’ereiH'e, 

Like the htjuinat)', iiideod, from wdiich 1 
have drawn niy metaphor, the Talmud in a 
spotted orb:” and that which I have de- 
scrilK^d as an ecUpf«.% same of ray readers 
may oonsider an its wane, nny, tmy interpret 
the diniiioss and decay of its fame as a happy 
omen, the eih'cl a.od symptom of a stronger 
light arlsuig. But the more I rofloct, and 
the luori' luMxU'uIly I look aroiuid me, ilie 
less am I disposed to partake in thdhr infer- 
em*e« or their anticipation. If a liglit it 
at all desen'€*s to he called, it is the stid 
den glare of nn expiring torch - generaHy 
succtsi ded by tofnl dmtki^a. Or^ to u 
yet more appropriate simile* it i» the light of 
a hunting hc*ap of combustiUbs, eo^umixif 
and destroying the nmierials on which it feseds. 
What, if by neglecting the utiimipirad, irwch 
men were also to nfjglect the inspired wrilings f 
What, if by forsaking the religion of their 
fondathers, they were equally to deiipise ail 
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othrr reli^ons ? — an<i» ceasiiip; to be Jews, 
thi'y sbould iK^ome Atheists f Would this 
be desiraVde ? And yet, that this is the case 
with by far the g^reater part of those that 
turn their hacks on the -wisdom of their an- 
cestors, siid €’‘xp<‘rience teaches us. Such 
mer> g<‘n<‘rally begin (after having first pick- 
ed up till* garbage of modern learning) with 
laughing, in conjunction with injudicious or 
infidel writers, at what they call Rabbinical 
absurdities, and end with despising the word 
of God, 

Let roe not, how^ever, be misunderstood. 
It would grieve me even to be suspected of 
the folly and injustice of promiscuous accusa- 
tion. No, no one Is more comdneed than the 
writt^r of these pages, that Isniel still contains, 
in this, as well as in other' eoantries, many 
imunhers, who — equally free from that dar- 
ing spirit of inoovatioii which fain would 
teastr up every thing sacred and venerable, 
without sulwifitntitig aught tlmt is useful, 
as froin the deadening infinetice of bigotrv, 
which 'has converted the enlivening precepts 
of the divine law into a baneful heap of 
nibbish, coniisting of sillj^ customs ami un- 
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meaning oen nioiiies — an* iJtill iiuimutt?ci witb 
a laiulable 7>t‘al ior their r**Iigion ; and whom* 
genuim* piety, virtue, uiul knowledge refleet 
the greatest honour on their n\speetive e<un- 
muiiities. But udmittiiig this to its tull ex- 
tt rif, it ruiiiiot Ih? denied — and why should 
it l>4‘ eoneealed ^-thiit the demon of infidelity 
Ls making strong aiul hohl approaehes on tlw* 
[irecinets of Judaism ; tiuy, that he has al- 
ready surjiriztHl and earrie<l olfinany a liunh 
f rom th«' oiiee elioseii floek of Isnwd. 

The fact is rerlaiij. Inhere are few' 
whose own e\]M»rience cunnot supply some 
instuiiee in proof. But what shall we assign 
as the cause i To wimt i» it atlribw table ! 
To tlie iiegleei of the I’ahniKH- — I inn 1 <mj 
well aware of the incredulous and eontemp- 
tnous Kindc, which it would |)ro\oki% to 
hazard tin* assertion. But to the causes 
that produced the neglect of tins and otiier 
relics of Hebrew learning* aBd to the neg- 
lect itselt as a secofidary and coiisptrtng 
cause, I do venture to attcibute this fright- 
ful * phenomenon — a tendency to the rejec- 

• lliis h no rxiwrsf«‘r»*«^ |tliir*iw‘ ; Kwi^f in tW 

of Oh’- patfinrdbui^^ m mth « w#-ii wy I 
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tion---for disbelief is rejection — of their 
sole remaiiiiDg honor in the eyes of' nations* 
of the one splendid privilc'ge which the world 
could not rend from them, and which even 
their oppressors admitted and revered. Far 
be lt from me* however, to deny, that this un- 
just deprt'ciation of those writings may, in 
part, be t'xplained as a revulsion from the 
opposite extrifme of an undue and excessive 
veneration. It is too true, that generally 
and for too long a period the Jewish people 
|dueed them, practically though not avowedly, 
too nearly od a level with Hevealed Fnith ; 
and the well-merited fame of a host ol* wise 
and learfted men, who never made the least 
pretence to iiispi ration, and who, if it Iiad 
been attribuled to them, would have repaid 
tlie flattery with an anathema, expiate.s. be- 
hind the veil of oblivion or discredit, the 
auperstltioii and servility of their bigoted 
admirerft. 

«iviia myself of wtirAs IwM SiArrod by tiMsSr flpnofr>citix«*na, 
niCKt of Ibeir mo©, wbik I rev^mttUe tluitAHebrrw 

lti£4©l, ia» iofitlol tbe “ U> whom jprrtaiw- 

Hh iW iiHlo|al«n}, ©iKi the irlon% and the coven<utit«i/' and 
to trhufli^ ** were co«ni»4t«d'~|lt« l>rmcl«!|t <if Ood” — tiw ox4v 
eye of the worli!, when nil the rmt of mankind n'wl 
d«rktie#« for ttmr or the lifht oi dreama— -is in- 

doed n frtghifui, n rortentooi jdieiioiiaetioo I 
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Tbe facts and circiiiristiitices, whrcli I 
have here hrouf::ht together, an the ranwM 
and the oceasions of the low 

of aoinent Hebrew Literature, are siiffi- 
eit ntlv fK)wert'uJ, though their opemtioti haM 
U‘eii tor the greater part tndiroci and gra- 
duiiL Th€‘y lune not, hoMever, been left 
unaided hv hostile agents of more open cha- 
raeter. The Talmud has not lK)en wlwdly 
overlooked or f<»nifotten. There is a M*i of 
Hritcfrs who profess to hove studied its eon- 
tents; hut ^ho(if we may judge by their 
w ri tings) must liave r«^«d it for no other p«r^ 
pose than that of preventiug or destroying 
the w ish to do the safna in all other men. 
They took it up to find out rmmnn and jua- 
tilicatioiis for the hatrt»d and conUfinpt, wbleh 
they had felt towards it by fiiitiei}>attoii^ end 
as the overflow of the eitioticuis, whkli Uiey 
had pn-^vtously fostered against Ike writers 
as J«!ws. and liahlds. Under tin* titflarnre 
of sueli feelings, and with iliis aa tlM^ir pro- 
dominmnt motive, they eomiiieiieed tkeir re- 
searches ; andt wiihotit conj|id«^Hng the dk- 
taut ages in which tbe Talntttii was composed, 
— the state of the Jfswji at remote pe- 
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riads — the charactt r of the nations amongst 
'whom it was their unhappy lot to dwell — the 
opinions of the learned of those times, and 
their fHculiar style of writing; — they perused 
that vast work, or ocean of learning, as it is 
not improperly called, as if it had been the 
production of one day ; and that tlwur ow n. 
Every silly saying, every absurd opiiiion, 
was laid hold of with rapture, and exhibited 
as a specimen of the wisdom of tl»e Tab 
mudists. The nnmerons allegorical ex- 
, pres^ioits and atories, with which those 
ancient writings abounef^ were taken in 
their strict literal sense. The many fic- 
tions, invented for the purjiose of coinev- 
ing some morat or philosophical truth, were 
made the standard of what the Rabbis ac- 
tually thouglit or l)elieved. Every writfy 
saying, every Jeu d'ejtprii was considered as 
a «orimi9 explosion; and its authors were 
blailed for assertioiui mnde in tlie momemt of 
mirtli, or u ttered only by Way of jest. 

Unable with all their industry to produce 
a «nScteiit stbei: of absurdities, tii4^e win- 
ters kindly pre^s^sad some of the productions 
of the later ItiiKbts~wbo»© foolish dreams 
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the ancient Instructors of Israel would them- 
selves have treated with contempt — into 
(heir serv ice ; and confounded their wild no- 
tions with the opinions of their truly pious 
ancestors. By such and similar meiuis they 
mrcumulated a mass of writings quite suffi- 
cient, if taken in the sense in which they 
represent them, to throw tliO greatest discre- 
dit upon that important work. 

That such a procedlro was, to say the 
Ifjast of it, very unfair, every impartial and 
hoiu'st mind will rHidily admit. For what 
oj)imon can w e have of the man, who should 
discover nothing in the son hot its dark 
spots ; or wluj, in viewing a filourtshing rose- 
bush, should perucHve nothing hoi its tliortis t 

Indeed, the proceedings of these TMmudi- 
cal detractors can only be conipared to the 
conduct of a person, vvho being admitted into 
an extensive garden, should, insicmd of re- 
galing himself wi^ its variegated produc- 
tions, deliberately walk about,, and busy hint- 
self with pteking up every worthlei|» pebbte, 
withered fruit, and noxious w^d f and# hav- 
ing loaded himself with as much rubbish as 
he could curry, turn round to the pro- 
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prietor, and sconifally exclaim, “ Look, 
Sir ! look at the precious productions of your 
garden V* — M ight not the proprietor with 
justice reply, Sir, that weeds grow in my 
garden may be true ; for in what garden plant- 
ed by human hands do they not grow' ? But, 
mrely, that is no cnvialde taste, w hich, amidst 
the many and various fruits and llowers pro- 
duced hem, leads wu to notice these alone ; 
even though they wire indeed what you sup- 
pose them to hi\ Thb, however, is by no 
jcamm the fmi- In that plant, which your 
hasty and andbcevning prejudice regards as a 
weed, there b e hidden virtue which strikes 
not rvery beholder. Of this apparently 
withered IMt, you need but remove the ex- 
lemai oovoring, «nd you wMl dud it delicious. 
These pehbW,^ too, req^ure only a little 
potisliing, and their genuine lustre will soon 
appear^’’ 

TVienumefnle ^1 iie varioiis tnisrepresent* 
atieiia of. the writers who have aimed their 
riwicmmut the imor^ Sbyri* and their 

Bteraiy |^dtti^h|iis» would require volumes. 
However; % the geiieral imder to 

font! his own e^^lusidna m the subject, 1 
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tliiiik it necessary to illustrate the preceding 
remarks by a few exam{des. 

It is well kiioun> that the state md 
dition of the progenitor of mankind^ hit 
mental capacity and inbdlectual doquireiliefita, 
were favourite topics of discussion anioagnt 
the learned of almost every age ; and that# 
wliilst some have bent the father of the hw* 
man race down to ilie earth» und reduced 
him to a level with ijie brutes, others 
have raised him to the skies, and given 
him an angelic nature. That the learmsd 
Hebrews sltould have exercised thair thonghlii 
on the same subject, is no more atmnge than 
that they should have c^xpressed tiiose 
thoughts in the language of nketaphor apd 
allegory, the favourite mcdimii of oriental 
philosophers. Now it was tj^e opthiott Of 
some of the Rabbis that#^ sjhice according 
to Scripture every created behig was jpror, 
dueed in its perfect state must Eke- 

wise have come froin the hand of the XHttno 
Maker in the most perfect state; not oulf us 

♦ Ana OimI mIS, let H»e c«1f» brtii§ fioMli fWttSj. db 
b*?rh »««<*, unS tJ»r frap Inat aftTf llif 

kimi, irh iM! seed if In ifmlf ii|icaths esrtti t slid It Wnn 

CSm. t. 
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far as regarded physical capabilities, but also 
meiital powers^, and that consequently, his 
intellectual endowments must have bc^n pro- 
portionally great. This opinion they con- 
veyed, in terms which appear hypiTbolical f, 
because it is ov erlooked that they are figura- 
tive, by saying that Adam reached from 
earth to keamn J : — i. e. his Being, joining 
the earthly with the celestial, had the animal 
as its base, and tluVangelic as its capital ; or, 
that the man in his past perfection was framed 
to ascend from nature to nature’s God. 

To intimate that man is omnivorous, that 
the strength* pliability of his frame, and his 
peculiar organization enable him to dwell 
in every situation and in every clime, they 
satd~** t1m$ ike dmt from which Adam was 

* AU of ^ CrcAtloA, mi)rs Rabbi JcMtbuab ben 

LrrI* mme f»r^cedi' }nop3 in tbtnr atamre, crtra with 
thtnr^rpiip^cllfo ot knowiadgv, anU in tbefr 

fairifti form. %V«(at»e C^uu 

f Rabbi mprtmed hit oi»inian this subject 

la iteier $ 40r he mM Uua Adam and Kre were 

br^Uinloeidstaiior, the of 

tiriUtr. 

t T.Cbai%a* 
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formed, wm colhcted from eoerg pari of iki 
earthr* 

To express man's two-fold nature, the 
duplex homo, namely, the spintiial and die 
material ; they said^ — ** that Adam was an 
Androff^esf,'* (a man- woman): 
the fanner indicative of the soul, on aeeotllit 
of its superiority and vifjour ; the latter re- 
presenting the passions, desires, and propen- 
sities, on account of their fascinating allure- 
ments. 

To express the result of this twtFfold com- 
bination, they said, that ** Adam had iwo 
faces ; om iurninp to (hs East, lAe othst 
to the West'" That is to say, the one 
(the spiritual nature) is tuftied toWorAi the 
source of light and knowledge ; the other 
(the material) b inclined towards the regions 
of darkness ; the abode of sensoallfy and de- 
basement. 

Further, they said, that when ** Adam 
lay down, his head rested in the Eastf and 
Us feet im ihs WesiJ" t Bjr wItWi they 
meant, that thoi^ by onr first pormiti^ 


. « T. SsnlMdriii. tMcdrtsbllsiilNi.: IML 
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transgressions, or their fall, as it is called, 
tnan^s nature was deteriorated, yet it w^as not 
changed in kind: — liis head (hisBuperior na- 
titre) still resting in the East — the source of 
fight; whilst his feet (his inferior nature) 
turn towards the West. 

Such were the real opinions of the ancient 
Hebrews. But their tradueers, either through 
ignorance or malevolence, taking their words 
in their most literal sense, unblushingly tell 
u», that the Sages of Israel helieved that 
Adam was a most gigantic two-headed mon- 
ster— nay, wonderful! that he was a — Her- 
maphrodite ! 

The Talmudiats have been reproached Ibr 
asserting, that Seven* things existed prior 
to the tsreation of the world ; namely, Israel, 
the Imw, Hell, Paradise^ Repentance, the 
Whrtme of Glory, and //*e name of the Mes- 
f Strange as this assertion appears, 
it is yet not more so, thim what Aristotle has 
alSmiod eoneeming a commoiiwealth. For, 

♦ The MftdrMli recAcObe mAy^, fawl fiwiiiSng one of 
the nonibw. l>e Ti4mM | «od inmtemi of 
Imuti Aobetiiiitai the 

tTiOlmidr.lWeiMaif fMe R. Elieaer. 
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if my mc3ttiory does not deceive me, he 
in his Politics — “ Thai a camipo^nwealth i$ 
prior hy nature ia each indiv%4^mtiJ^ Now, 
might MO not naturally ask—How is it posti* 
hie for a commonwealtlt, which is nothing 
hilt an aggregate of individuals, fo exist 
prior to the memliers that eoiii{^o#o itl*—- 
Aristotle must, therefore, have heen a fool I 
O ! no — may, perhaps, the deridersof Bab- 
biniea] h^aniiug say; Aristotle was a philo- 
sopher; all that be meant to assert, was this : 

That iiaiure (here contemplatef! m a ntiiid 
or iiitelltgf^nce) has always some end in viiw» 
to attain w hich, she employs the beilt ttt^ns* 
Now uieatfy, or m teli^irm to the^ diviiif^ 
Artist, the end or purpoae is the $mi4 
the whole series of operalioiis by whtdl it 
is realised being ,the eoitsequenf of the 
end, hence entitled ^ual came^ And 
since, according to Aristotle’s opinion, mail 
is by nature a social h^g, destined to live 
#11 society, where, hy proper thfriptine, he 
may ativatice itom a mere atiima) or savage 
into a moral and inte4ecluaL heiag; it fol- 
lows, that society, in ^w'hkh iliaii was to re- 
ceive his moral periecthsiab hinst^ ,|ft the in- 
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tentioii of nature, liave been prior to the 
individuals tliat were to compose it/' Now, 
grantinjjf that this was the meaning of Aris- 
totle — since it is an undoubted truth, that 
intellect acts in an inverse^ ratio to mechanical 
operation — or, as a Hebrew poet ha* so well 
expressed it, “ nVnn rctrrroi 
The lajff in operation is the first in thought'' 
— we may still reasonably urge, that since it 
is admitted that society itself w as only formed 
for the purpose of man’s ad\ancement mo- 
ral and intellectual perfectibility, it follows, 
tliat ai^tandard, or the idea of that perfec- 
tion, must, in the iiiientkm of nature, have 
been even prior to society. Further, since 
society cannot exist without laws, nor can 
laws be eflioient without rewards and punish- 
ments — and rmxmrdsmiA punishments imply 
a Rewarder and Punisher, or a Tribunal, 
wluTe those inwards and punishments arc* to 
Ik‘ awarded — then ail th<‘se must also have 
entered in the intentions <if nature. Now 
this is exactly what the Rabbis have said. 
They knew, as well as Aristotle, that man is 
by nature social ; destined by his Maker to 
lire in society, where alone he could, by his 



own eOorts, arrive at moral anil iutvDi^rfiutl 
jM*rtVc'tibility ; and that. coriM . an 

irfefi o(* that society must huM- oxiAtod in th«» 
Di% im‘ mind, prior to the formation of inati. 
This thoy iiulioufod hy fwryirif^,' tliut Isrmef, 
or the Trmpie'*^ exisUnJ before tbf* creatioti 
of tlu' 'm»rhl ; and, «nmdy, no one can bhime 
them tor ha\in^ caasidered their rmti Com* 
moTiweallh as thc^ la^st model of socitdy. — 
But since, as w(‘ hav<‘ bidbre obsc^ix^ed. so- 
ciety cannot exist without law^s, nor can laws 
Im etlicient witliout rewards and punishments, 
and tliese catmot l>e conceived withlftit an 
executive jH)wcr, they contduded that these 
must also have existed in the Divine mifld : 
and this tlu^y indicated by the words, the 
]jKitr\ HeU, Parmiise, and the Throne nf 
Glory ; i. e. the holy seat of judgment. Fur- 
ther, considering the Divine Being not only 
m the Judge of the whole earth, but as the 
Fatiikr of Mhrcies, mho deliyhieih 
not in the (hath of the wicked^ bnt in hh 
returning from Mb ict/yji, »o ikai he may 

* It hm Ibessn db»(i*rTtvl In m f»Tcr«5«.lieur rwcuHt, tbiit tW 
Tatitiitid tlwf T«mpi€ for But ‘hi* 

amount# to the a« it ia urcll Jmewn, Uw Ti^ph 

wm coniMdem} m ilte |«o>ir>t of m»km of the Jewhh tftate. 
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' tlioy included repenfance in tin* list 
of pre-existing- tilings. Final! v, as all tliesfei 
wore only so many great means for a still 
greater purpose, naiindy, the jxTfectibility of 
human nature, th<‘y justly conchuk d, that an 
idea of that perfectibility must ha\e existed 
in the Divine mind : and this tlu'y iiidicated 
by the words the Hame, i. e. the i ssi iitial 
characteristic, of the Messiah — a Ihdng, 
who, according to tluur belief, was to pos- 
sess every thing tliat coiiid adorn and digrnfy 
humaa nature. 

Th®ie M Uliments, worthy of Philo, havi* 
yet been decried as rabbinical re\t;ji(‘s, and 
their authors even arraigned of impiety ! - -on 
no l>ctter ground.s tlian what tlie detractors 
themselves supplied, by wantonly imposing 
their own literal sense on expressions evi- 
dently, and (hut by motive or dull ness) un~ 
misiakeahhp tiguraiive. 

With til© same candour have these literary 
tnuUiCcrs treated the phjlosoj>hica} opinions 
uf the Talmudist. 

Rabha^ the graiidson of Ghana, in order 
to communicate to his readers the surprising 


•Exek. 
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ronrtTnin^'- flie hiniinoufs ap|M :.rari<n‘ t f 
tlte sr:i. (! "wilh fn mosf 

na\ i'j^ators, and l*eautifu11y 1») 

my fVi«’ud, Mr. 8. T. Coft'ridgt*^,) arul f(» rK« 
jH't'ss th«' woncK'rs of Ood, who, by tfn div im* 
ra) with wlju h he animated man, haHenfd»ltal 
Ifen in cufidne the nig^ng billows of the 
by meaner <d‘ a few pJanks and sltdkn — re - 
lated the folkiwinp: tdH^gonoal Uile : — 

’ Tliose that on tin; ?a‘a hav a told 

me, that on the head of th<‘ wa^t* ubirh 
thriaf' ns de;>tr{K'tion to the ship, there uj> 
r*ear spar}v> of wfiite lire : that th«*y iteut f 
(tlie sea) witii sticks, on which Is \vntt< ai ;ln 
franc of the Almighty, and it rests, or is 
>?thdued.'" I* Further, to explain the cause 
of day and night, he invented the folloviiiig 
imrratrvi*; — An Arahian merrimnt said f«> 
me: ‘ Come, and I will shew thee where 

* \ .*a‘il vrUit.^ HwhI {o«m. ta m<>ntct»Uy inUfJ- 
wt!'*. <''our%<-<J hy iht* m-'U- f-{ j!i.- a im»r, atv; !;f • 

tU' <>f <1tinr«*4 and »*imrkl«srl fttwi wr’af. m 

iitid %‘vt'ry «nu' afwi Hi Ods wiuV* 

rlij'ud-Lki" fo0>tn, diirUn} otf {omi tlic twh 

wiih it.t oriT the* ite-a, 

iy\iX Mifht iik<r T..trt*ir irtssp oirt'f a w ikknactM. — Bk**- 
trrrtrkia Litirnina, vol. h. 
t Tftbnud. Bab« HatiAmu 

c 2 
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lieaven and earth join/ I took my bread 
basket, and put it into the window of the 
firmament. I then said my prayers, M hich I 
finished in due time. Then I looked for my 
f)asket, but found it not. ‘ What !’ said I to 
the merchant, ^ Are there thieves in this 
place?* ‘ No/ answered he, 'it is the heaven- 
ly sphere that turns about which took it along 
with it. Wait till to-morrow, at the precise 
time, and thou wilt find thy basket again.’ 

It is generally supposed, that the grandson 
of Ghana accounted for the phenomenon 
by supposing, according to the Ptolemaic 
system, that the heavens turned round the 
eartli. But it is not improbable, that, by 
the expression, ** Come, and I will shew 
thee where heamn and earth meei^^ he in- 
timated, that the phenomenon may be ex- 
plained in two ways ; either in the manner 
jttst stated, or on the Pythagorean system of 
the earth’s turning on its own axis f : for the 
(iis«qppearaiic« and re-af^nranca of the ficti- 

•T. BaWBatiim, 

TftiimicliAts w<»r(ir Hot mmeqmimted tJiAt 
OfipesTii fr^aati Uieir im to rap vbj — 

** The sfibero k ^ planet t4inis/*--'Treati«e 



tious biiskrt ^ould take place on eitlier jv\ip- 
|K)sition, 

Be ilii.s us it may, there is surely nothing 
»o v(‘ry extravagant in eitlier of th*^ pn^ced- 
iug stories, to justify the derision with whirii 
they Imve U'eii cited by modern writers ; who 
would fain persuade their retideri, that the 
ujjtiint sages of Israel heHeved tlmt tlie 
violent rage of the sea can be snbdued by 
striking its tremeudons billows witli sticks — 
that the sky and earth touch each other — and 
that there are window s in heaven, in w iiiwh 
bread-baskets may be placed ! 

FurtluT ; the Talmudists, with a view, pisr 
liiips, of coinniuiiicating itn historkal fact, 
relati“ the following story; — 

Once upon a time, an egg of "O 
Bar^Ioceane the sou ^ of Ioc<^a«*7, fell 
down, and it inundated sixty cities* and 
broke down three hundred Cidars/’ It was 
tejkcd, “ Jiow came the egg to fall ; mnee it 
is written, the wing of the songster is Iksuu- 
tifiod To w hich Rafibi Asci replwd, “ Be- 
cause it was a foul egg*” * Tluit this bible 
alludes to a terrible |>mecntioii wliieli. In the 

• Trt-4Ml.w Bijchoitjni., 



liitu; of its uiventor, niged against sonio 
iliiidoo .Htxts who believed in the mundane 
is not only highly probalde, hut is ren- 
(it red almost certain, by the egg* being de- 
.s<‘ri}H^d as the son (offspring) of loox'one 
{Onedii,) And when it was asked, how 
that egg came to fall (i. e. how the perse- 
cution arose), since tliat egg was so b(*auti- 
lied by the wing (th(i imagination) of lh(‘ 
song ter (poets) — the witty Rabbi replied — 
“ bt‘cause it w as a foul egg.” And that it was 
not \ery sound, tl»e reader may jK?rhrips al- 
low, considering the many fables to which it 
gave birth. But our pret^uided Critics, in/t 
knowing what to think of the so7i of loveane, 
converg'd him into a bird, which they calk d 
Bar-jiKlijia ; imagining, f>erhaps, where lliere 


iUit* fti’leCtiKtilijBr) to ratter np \ariOu.i 

' rciUt;r«*s, by art cman&tum from bis wn l^’ory. first 
tbr waters, and iir*pr<'‘SRed titcrn vtitb 
mt*ij oi V lij tiait [ir>frer wa» proaiicea a bbu- 

it V’ likr a stin», in Hat. bf'rn firahiaa, N'li- 

i vbtinp, Shr ;:n*at Farrnt tif all rational iic. That 

IkTitJ, ilwittllcHi m tlic ejiris;^ liiroufrh rtn-rdnnu' yrar*., 

Uttn»a'lf in dtlaliiiiT on huui!.elf, dividtsd it inU) two wjyal 
yiwrtis ; i'uad from tlmsii* batveft Iwtimh! ibe bttiivena inul the 
i'jtfth, platinum .the etbtT — thr ei^h: 

<<f far VI odd — and the f»crmaiise!il recepiftcie of the wat^‘r 
— Mwava Siaatra. ' ■ 
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is iin < tlirrc" must !h‘ a birrl : H»<i juH^iuK'. 
rr(.m tlu* si/t> of thr of the 
(<i its oliirk, tlitfj hatctmcl a < rt a- 

turr so monstrously htru\*, m was bi^ enoti^b 
to tioxour the jmor lla(>his, toicothcT with 
their hulkv works: and then* turnintr to the 
Ji'WN, hid them look at the j^i^untic hire!!- 
and evultin^ly iesk^’d them* u hat iI.m*v ihonirlit 
oJ tiuir aimestor's wonderful discoveries in 
Ornithoio^y I — little thinkiu;^, lliat thi« Bur 
jot^h-nu was a ensiture of their ow^ii disor- 
<len (l imagination. 

I know it may be‘ .sat<l* that these writers 
\u r«* h d into mistake's by tlie Jtnvisi* Com 
On ntators, whose inlerpretation tiiej adopt- 
(■d, Tliiit this was the eiese. in many instances 
f do nut mean to den\ ; nay, I am rt^itdy to 
admit, that tiie Commentators, from in>t l>i - 
ini;' sntli«’iently ucc|iiaint0d with profane Urarfo 
ing, have, notw itbstaading llieir great ahiii 
ties, (»fteii befoi l»«*tniy€Kl into strange and 
serious errors. But, surely, this might i»<d 
to justify the use which the (Urldtrs, who 
copit d those blunders, made of them, ft u 
but a }>oor plea for a man who throws tiirt at 
another's face, to sa^", that he found the nia 



terials ready at hand. Besides, tlie merciless 
critic, who eagerly seizes liis devoted victim, 
(iiighl at least to make use of his eyes, 
and to understand before lie condemns. 

Such, th(m, has been the conduct of those 
illilK'ral writers; and by such methods ha\<' 
they €*iideavonred, and siicci edcd in throw- 
ing an odium on the interesting works of the* 
wise men ot* Israel, and particularly on tin* 
Talmud. 

And now, metldnks, I hear one of its nu- 
merous tradu-ers exclaim — What, sir! are 
you in earnest t Do \ou mean to allirm, 
that there are no absurdities in the Talmud ! 

— no inconsistt'ueies ! — no contradictions? 

Have not its authors imposetl a heavy \oke 
upon the people by their traditions, or the 
oral law, as they call it ; pretending that it 
was derived from Moses, and di*li\erfd to 
him on Mount Situiif Do not ma»»y of those 
laws militat«* against humanity ? Have not 
those men preferretl their own works to the 
Bible t Have the\ not |K‘rverted the saert d 
text* by dravriiig froin il infeiHUtces and edn- 
chi.sions winiilly unwarmtiled ? Besides, d(# 
you not k»<m that these Sages, as \ou choose 



kksav. 

to call them, in isiitchcnift» demons, 

drsils, and I do not kn<}W lit hat f Of the 
many [^ruofs which mifjbt Iw brought in cor- 
roboration of this last asst?ttion, let th«? id! 
lowing suflicr ; — 

1 walked oih’o’\ stays liahla Chananya^ 
“ in yiippm'a, n« ar tlie place where the gides 
shut, ami 1 s<iw an enchant ^ r who took up a 
stone, threw itint«j the, air, and it changed 
into u calf! 1 wtuit imd told it to iny Fa 
lh(.T, Imt he said unto rn*% lladst thou eat* n 
tluTeof, then thou ntight*‘st have* bt-lh v* d 
it ; hul since it is certah* thou didst not t at 
t!ieif of, so 1)0 iitssumi that it iliroit^k 

power of (he rhrii^ tajly a s*mthlafa‘0 1 h'- 
fore thine eyes.'* 

The* Devils hu\e four mother^^ whose 
r*^spectiv€? iianios are. hilHkg ffumniHr I*/*- 
rH/t and Machuhih* J2v«ry cwna of which 
hyii lu‘r ijost or hiiiid of iniitimeraliie iiwch^an 
spirits. It is rtdubjd that each mhjs one id 
th<; four Kiusons of the year ; and that ihey 
Hsscntble on tha tnemut ; and tkd 

each, togethijr with her oomeroua . 

domineers from the lUithifig of ilm jnin tiff 
midnight. Over all lh«ia Bcddutoti had 
c5 
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power, and they were called his servant**;, be- 
cause he used them according to his v^ ill and 
pi(MSure,’^ — Such are the extravagant 
tales of \oiir Rabbis — such their wild and 
w himsical notions ; — and do you wonder that 
we laugii at them t 

To tins i)ow'erful appeal, I answer, that so 
tar am 1 Irom maintaining that the Taliniul 
IS a faultless work, that 1 am ready to adiuii 
that it contains many things which everv 
enliglitened, nay every pious Jew, must sin- 
cerely i^h had eitlier never appeared t}ier{\ 
or should at least long ago have been ex- 
punged from its pages. 

JHow those objectionable passages came at 
all to be inserted, can only be accounted 
for, from that great reverence with which 
the Israelite^ of those days used to n‘gard 
their wise men ; and which made them h»ok 
uj)on every word and expression that dropped 
frojn the mouth of their Instructors as so 
many precious sayings, well worthy of being 
pr<^er\’«d. These they i^rote dow n for tfaeir 
own private inforaintiotj*- together with more 
imporUmt matters . And ^hen, in after- 1 i mes . 
those writing^, were collected, in order to bi* 



t ill otic eiili IV work, the collccl<»r^. 

tiiht'r froiri want of {>rt»j»cr clisrrinunaticr», cr 
tVoin ftoai(» pious siUlcn d tla iu to 

remain ; and thus (h<‘y i^erc hamh tl dt/wn t<. 
posterity. That the w is<*r portion (ff t)jc iiit 
ti >71 iH'MT aj>provt‘ii of them is well ktioHri. 
Nu\, lliat soint' of the Talniudists ftieiUHidves 
re^ar«U‘d them with no very favournble »*ye. 
is plain, from tlie bitter ti rms in wib< h they 
<‘Xcf aimed against them. ^ 

• " 'Hiat wm3H fhfJs" (l >'. the .MyJlitrn ' S7l> * Httttlif 

Jfwhij.i'i feon of “ hr thnl writrs It rlown, iriU hmr t«;> 
in tlic next wwM ; hr that cxi44uns it, 
r ! , arv! he timt to it, ili rreeirr no n- A-ftmt,’* -- TaJ- 

tXi'rl Jrnisjihs'ii.; 

Sor. of thoNr tift 'fhjr^ ‘aonalvJr />* r ; aTht»r» ntt 

. . i«- • I ; -ivni. j't ji>le explaniiti »js«- , ’njt$ Mrl'liunt ilicm, .(u; 
I .S tilnt-'fl la (.riKhirr r.Jlm* Jvn.l imf >!%*»», aont . 

<H the fonuff desc ription arr ;ul thnmr extra ■n»i<u7(ri»'ii u- 
hitlnf i*i the extent the dirrn-n* .anaaif Gchinc'w, 

ihr M/. ' ■>( l^rvialhan, mnd tin -VA r ifa^fy tW fn^&ks^ <(t 

^i.>hinn<l*ri, tXi:. &.C, — mUc uJesi^ I'Hrrmv. *ai riKiftt pmMiiy 

v'r .vn t'lr Ffltrthmti'* und Ar»Mart», to wbimi thf were 

siibjcvt {.»clarr tlie praiautjiJilhm of tUc TiUmwt Thrtt^: «a>- 
s urr jisi foreitfo to fTi^nttirfr r<>ti|irk>n, m they are re* 
puu'iwii In common wmsc- tJff Ihv. iWJrt we imfv 

alfca ;y esc* u fwmic c'xwnplo. 

Af.oiJuT fertile M/ijrce uf misoi>rieei>u?j»a nri|rintit-4 ia thm 
naHttrai foudries* f<tr tl*e mtinrifemi — itoi5l>co>nHm«fH' to otidsf . 
dpliurd mimis— 'of Wliieh the AtwiefU samctiij.r* 

:*r!u!e^l t.Krm*4!!rc# with the sr.Jf eaUritffiif tte atfvn» 

liaa of tlww retpecUirc _ ,A tilii^lMiMre of 

Om' huid, we linvr in Mtdresk 5>Wr //^ntAifriin • Whil»t 
Hahbi HahH JebnedWh the holy) wm rleUverirtK mimrmm U^ 

a cemficffaUtm, he tlwa thfr iteoph" were 



1 admit ai>»o tbut IIkt^ many ami vari 
ous roiitradictioiis in the Talmud. And, in- 


rallu'r drow-iy tir incliuod tt> fall asleep. W'ishinjr to rousi- 
them, Jm* exclainu'd,— 'Fh* rr \rns n u-ofnan ih Ft^tfpt u h'i 
bntuq ht f'ttrfU aU' hundritl fhimsand thildnn tit out birth.'' 

VtiaSMTlion so rxlratirdinary was enonylt to roust’ the iriost 
lytluiri^ie. 'I’he peopU* stared, ami iooktd arua/tsl. One 
of the Kfdiln’s tlisejple^ :Lsked fiim for an exphiuatioii ; w lu o 
the ItiiM)! replied, lliat he merely allmled t(» JmhtimL wlu* 
IkToti^lut h(wth a Htat ,Mosea,> whose persotiul worth, afi.l 
wlKiise injhumce, a . th(‘ tdu»ft4*T» mesj>enr<'r r»f <Jod, wns etj ;.tl 
fcf» that ot six hundred thottsand other in»li\ idmds. 

Now let us suppose that the pious I'reaeie r had omitted 
Um* exphvnntioM, i*r that theculle< t.ir of the Uahlii'HOjenionh 
h«4 notol his words xvithmit the interpretation, ami that 
the aiSHertt*Mi hi«l thus fouud im entrunce iuUi Uie 
What woulil have followed? Assiiredlj', this — Tiiat the 
d(titn*trc4 at the dark agits wouUl have taken it as tiiatler ot 
f»et, wouh> have Hrmly Induncd it ; and that for the best of 
all reasouH, beeati.sc, how else could so holy n iimn as Hahbi 
♦Ichndah have asaert^d it ? •"-‘Cgummon sense nturht, indec/l, 
urjjfe the improbabSity <*f the event, h.it her t'eehk* v< u . 
might i’a«iU have l>W4i sdleneed, by c(»usiiferiug the a-ssumed 
fuel its a Miriick’ ! Vnd if one of iht^se tlevoteeo b:ui happened 
tt* he a a coiupUerof the Traditional Law, lie iivj*uld 

n» nHSvrriedly haw bwerted it in tlw Irnig list of erpaally \veU- 
gr minted religwMi* ; ani|wns<5qiU'ntly,tw'erY le 

norartt Israelite wTould have csf>hsid*‘rerl it as an artiek* of 
fuith, afjtd wQtUd luiv« h Willy WtieVixUh at U>ere ivasa w'oman 
to Egypt w1m» hurt *»x hundred UitHwand rhildren at n birth'. 
Who wmtki haxx tlaretl U> ikmy U' Who would Im^x* 
hatl liine CJnarifge to And the half-enlightriied 

man »» of authority# caiuk ier ii m n silly 

fnMc, «»t4im>l only tkipiiie it, Imt dtenfuse tlw very Ijonks 
intnirkkh anch an lAiiiwItty «i»uhl hare ftMiml tnj«JS|kuK 
honr ■|tH.fgnftple unexphihied assertion irould 

ultcrnaiely pre ma-tolhet wi#ist gtoasi au|H'r»titioti» «od the 
most tifiinrrived woiMrtJ ; m4 fiiMilly edVer religion nuh dis- 



it \u»ul<l » inirucU* then? iiom*. 
h'or let it n'rolIrrUHl that this work coii- 
!i<jt the opituons of oulv a fi'W ia» 
tlu* sjime siH^ietVr iiti4er 
prer srlv similar eircmiistancos, hut of htui* 
<lrt (is, ijay, 1 without exagg^oratioti stiy. 

of thuusaiiils of learui'd uieii^ of Tariouti 
tail nts, living in a long series of age«, io dif- 
t« rent rouutries, tmd imdor the divem- 

<i(fd CiUiditions. And how, in the ruunt* cif 
trulli, ciin jxjrfeet agreenient expiicted 
under %iiv.U eiretiiiistaiio4?s ? Now the only 
iiifereuce which a jijdictou» critic would 
drav^ from fc»urh a diversity of opinions b 
thb : — that howev er unatiimous those wise 
men w<*re ifi ev<^ry thing that r«*g*mied the 
essentiiil parts of r<?Iigie»u, yet on every thing 
<»f minor im|M>rlaJice, and partk;iilarly oti 
philosophical and sji«€«lative subjects*, they 
left tin- mind unfettered: and that they did 
not, like some of their Sttcc**sflor», consider ii 

U»^' it'ohlf frf flic wl/w w'Hli fwlwnjli*. Tnilf pMlki- 
thi-rerorr, wsi^^ 0 ms iwfrk** of <ie*’<»#OOr Wiifcs — 

V% wim carefaJ of your «wirai* fasil 

in sml Ije Ik» ,ii of biiWtcd 

w'larii iH»irriff!4it»g ifwfcf ik'tnk tad fHHrWb, ond tlK> 

naiii*' ni iivd lie 
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a crime to differ either from their cotempo- 
raries ; or even from their predecessors. At 
all events, this diversity of opinion ouf^-ht not 
to be brought fbrw^ard as matter of aeousa- 
tion. 

It is said that the Talmudists imposed a 
heavy burden upon the people by the tra^ 
ditiomd Law, as if they had been the inven- 
tors of those laws. This is, however, not the 
fact. That there were customs and laws, not 
expressly nientioued in the Pentateuch, in 
use lotif f^hefore either the Talmud or its au- 
thors welse in existeitoe, is evident from 
prophetical and historical books of Scriptnn\ 
as Wjial] as from J^osepbus and the Apocn phal 
Books. 

Thus several of the traditional laws re- 
speetilig Bah||dh, we find distinctly men- 
tioned in Jeremiah*, and in Nehemiufa. ^ 

The fourprin^pal fa^ts, in Zechariab.^ 
Thn abstaining fipn several sorts of meats 
Iprnpnl^ byHeatheilS,^ noticed in Daniel f ; 
alsoHe tluree daSy perteds of prayer, || 

t K«b«aa. tM. t liii, lf>. 

% 0^ IV. IS. K Haa, I S. 
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The ctistom of saving grac« before mefiin 
IS alluded to in Samuel • : oJbio in Je«ep|iu«. f 
The prolubitof} law against the w«e of oi) 
prepared by Heathens, (annnllei} m aftoF 
iime^; « \lsted already at the time of the 
M atedoiuan conquest,. J . Many others might 
be hpeeiiiad were it neeesigry. Now iduee 
these customs and ortltnanociS are not describ* 
ed as then, or as recently ocmstitiited, they 
must Lave been deritf ed from times still more 
remote* and known only from triidiliot^ 
How then can it, with any jfii^ioiv he said 


• iWimfl «. IX 

t TIm? md offiren wliOi# it 

a*s to laarm) iltirinff 4h«r KtO|r*s immIb Wwre escfitid 
th ir (uhmI duty , Moii tliC lurtir (WeUhtmy flbUUdii^UKl 
e^Wd cm thi* .lemwh FncM to «iy Hs tmd 

rctnrninir thankik to tlwljrinl for U m nciarillitiialt^ thry 
Ui rtmawe , afmch»^i»n scktenate 
to Hcftvta tm tielitiir of eim kitif ina 

b Xi 

1 1 ki ^ isg 4«Aday* *n4 tktfk 

»ki0$ft Ilie iHt of wsr, tke kk^ of AmU twliiii^«d islik 
srrcat tilXrriilSty loirSrdi tlie fewp mUiximtfd 

iMlatitasijl Ikfim to Sm? pntik^ i«lS Iwwauddc* kjf 
fcmiH-tk M msdf of Ike Jnetropoli# of feSit of 

tl*c iknc^rel eiuci tWfdwal AiO# an^ IW 

4ew& lii!!iiw the «m« «ii<» Ike OSya^lP 

Cwiiceni kiwt io Sw ike *o 

tkem u» 

Ii li 
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that the Talmudists imposed them upou the 
people ? 

Nor is it true that they ascribed all the 
traditionary laws to Moses. They hove on 
the contrary distinctly said, that many ot 
those ordinance's and regulations were made 
at subsequent periods. It was only such 
explanations and expIi<‘ations as w ere deriv ed 
from times iimnernorial, and concerning wliich 
there was not a dissenting voic/e, whicii tlu'V 
described as originating from tlie Legislatoi. 
And indeed whoever peruses the Mosaical 
Code with due attention, will soon be con- 
vinced that there must originally have bet n 
some such explications. For these la\^s 
w'ere not only intended for the moral regula- 
tion of individual conduct, but for tb<‘ 
government of the multifarious transactions 
of a whole nation. Nfiw, all laws are in their 
nature general precepts, and cannot other- 
wise be expresseii thati in general birms. 
Tlie legislator cannot possibly state the 
variety of cases to which they may be a})plied, 
nor cant he define every term he may have 
oeciisiop to use : riiice this could only be dom* 
by words* which might in their turn want 
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definition, and so h<‘ on <td infini- 

tum. All, tlien forc*. ho can do, is to give 
ireinTal rules, h'aviiii^ their appHeation and 
e\ pi. mat ion to [>roper opportunities* or to (he 
MMiud jiuls^nicmt of (hose who arc the imlural 
uardiaiis of (he iaws. Thus, when the law 
rnj uns the jwveiith day to la* oh«cen'<*d au a 
dav ol‘ rest, it does not say — Thou shall not 
hit lid, nor sotr, nor reap, ^v. on that day; 
btjt “ (III it thou Bhalt d(» ii(> iinunufr of 
work/' lint since the hiu does not Icjieeify 
wiiaf arts arf' to 1 h? eonsidf'nsl ns leori*, a 

<pH >tton naturally arise ^ — In writiint^, 

pi on music irntninnuits* ami many 

other acts of the* like* nature, iacduded in the 
vvord p ork, or iiot ? 

Apiin, w hen the law says, in east* of iiijurj. 
thou shalt **eye for e\e, tooth for tooth, 
ise .” is this to l>«» taken in the literal scftiM^ 
as the- Carai<t»s w ill have it t or in the tienm of 
|>€*euniarv fine, im i\ie Talmudisfj, witli more 
prof)Tiety, interpret it ? — If we mlopt the 
forno r, then what is to be done iti ease a 
one^vyvd man destroys the eye of a two-eyOd,, 
man f or a two-eyed man destroys the %i0it 
of n one-€,y'ed roiin ? or, wliieh is still mom 
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(iilDcult to bo (loterniinod — su|)])()so tho 
ii';oT(^ss(>r is blind { — If we lulopt tin* latt(‘v 
nie.anin^’:, tiien lio’.v, nnd in what innuiier is 
(li(‘ durnaj^e to be estimated i 

Again, when the law' says — And tlnui 
shalt bind them for a upon thine hand, 
and for frontlets bt‘twcen thine eyes” ( Deut* 
vi. S.) is it not natnrid to enquire, what is 
meant Ijy tlie word sign t what hy fr*^ni (eis ' 
To su|)])Ose then that tlic Legislator, uhe 
for. forty years <on.staiitIy residi'd aniongst 
the peoph‘, should have leit such ordiniuuajs 
and precepts, as were designed for immedian * 
practice, unexplained, is surely as unreason- 
able as to suppose him to lui%<^ stated e\er\ 
possibles c^ise to which laws more geiasrul in 
their nntuns might he applied. 

And admitting this, where is the great 
improbability of their bthng further trans- 
mitted to future generations; partieularly 
whim it is constdv‘red that a wholti tribe 
was Si t a]xirt to guard the law, and to teat h 
it to the peopks; and that most of those laws 
w'er<^ ill ler\ oven w ith *tiie common occupa- 
tions {»f life ; perhaps for the very purp4>se ol 
their li ing preserved. Be this as it ma\. 
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« * it is, flirit flie gr<*at(‘r part of tlu' aa- 

ti(ai stf ictly to tho Mohair law, aiai 

utT;‘ ( of)V4'riu*fl }>v it, from tlic tiriu* 
of K/ra till fin* tlestrurf i(ai ot* Jorusalna. 
\ov. in Miiat jiianiitT was llio written law 
liiiili is'iootl in those times ^ JIow was if ad- 
auiii^tered ^ Ifovv applied to (fie immerotis 
eaM‘> ^^ili(dl mast lia\«* ot;earred durinor thi* 

♦ \immkc of the Jt*wthli states" What was 
t’i '■ jirattlce uitfi regard to marriages. <li- 
s’orees. inlieritaures, all vvliich are htil 

f>ri< fly iKilired in the wntt«‘ri law.'~-/n 
V. !i.*t maimer were the wumcTons judi<dal 
} Kan's, not t'Vpressly mentioned in the Pete 
lateaoh. dmddt d ? In slirirt, wliut Wiis then 
t aisider< 4 as the most u|>pro\ed pmctire ^ 
AH this iafermation eaii only he eolh tifed 
fis ni the WisriNAU* — a worh, the very 
^f\!o oo;! arniiigementH of which thew^ it to 
be tie* produrtion of a great mifid. 
author, itahhi Johudah the holy, who tivt d 
during tlie reig'irs of /tafowmw^ Pirn ami 
?/s' eolleefe^j all the (tmlhhmnry 

lav s, erot for the first tinm emtaKliecl.,!h« o* in 
tliat i'< lohrated work. 

* eiii J Mi. ’’o.rft-yfvfh, i. e. or iKa:ara?/'o y* 
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That it was not his intention to impose 
either on his own or future geiu’ralions, is 
evident, first, from his having stated on ail 
controverted subjects, the very nanH‘s of 
those who either assented or dissented, though 
the majority w^as against them ; for the [)ur- 
pose (as is ex})ressed in the Mishnah *) tliat 
if at any future period any eoin})etent tri- 
bunal should prefer the opinion of such a 
singlt^ ])er.son to that of a fomu r majority, 
it might be at liberty to do so.” Secoiidl} , 
from his having inserted in the collection such 
laws, ike. as could not at all Ik* ])ractised in 
his time: I mean all sucli as related to 
sacrifices and the t«mple worship. 

Nor was it without great reluctanre that 
he undertook that important work, lie and 
his coadjutors knew very well that tliey were, 
by so doing, making a breach on the law ; 
and they regarded it as such. Because, 
niitil that time, it was considered as an in- 
violable tufe ** that things di*livefed by word 
Of rainith miist hot be committed to writing.'’ 
Be>ides^ the divine Legislator, fojresitK»ing jht- 
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liaps tlu^ evils tliat would arise from a multi- 
plicity of laws, had <*\pressly (‘ujoinecl. 

“ Yv shall not add to the word whieh I com- 
mand yojj, neither sliall y(^ dimiIn^sh aught 
from it, that yo may keep liie t-oiUHiaudrm'rils 
of liie l^ord whieli I command you/’ t^ Deut* 
iv. 2.) 'Fhe Uiw' was to he read hy all, taught 
and e\(>lai(]c‘rl by those who were th<‘ most 
<‘omf>etent. udinij»isfer*‘d hy the best ami the 
wisest of tht‘ nation, and evi^ry contested 
point was to be de<*»d<*d by the highest Iribu* 
nal of thi' n alitn But €»ve« such deeisuni# 
w<‘re not to be written down, so m to be in- 
vi‘stt‘d with authority ; perhaps with the very 
view that they might not t>f.* drawn into pre- 
ccakuts : Wji auso though pruiciples must 
ever reiuain the same, yet circumstances may 
change. The committing, therefore, of the 
traditional laws into t^Titiiig, and clothing 
them with authority, was justly considerisi 
as a breach of the wTiUen law% But the 
pious Fatriairch of Israel found himieif tunier 
most emlmrrassitig circuimiiiticea, atid had 
onh a choice of e^ifs. Tlie nation was just 
recovering from the dreudful }ii*rs*-cution 
they had experienecxl under Hadrian, duritig 
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wliich their academies wore destroyed, tlu 
disciples dispersed, and the most learned men 
were cut ofi*. Relig-ion sunk !o\^. (r and 
lov/er, and was in ilanger of being lost : and 
Rabbi Jehudiih knew too well the tem])er of 
the times, and the character of Israers op- 
)>ressors, to sn])f>ose that the tranquillity wliltdi 
the remnant iS the nation ^vas then permit' 
ted to enjoy, would oitlu'r be permamait, or 
lasting. Thus situated, on the oju* lanid 
tearing that a knowledge of the (aw would 
be entirely lost ; and on th<? other, tlie ires 
pass of cam of its injimctions. In* eliost* the 
hist as the e^sser e\il : inasmuch as tin* loss 
ot‘ a single limh is preferable to tin* desirur 
lion of the whole body. 

The breach being thus made, it w as soon 
t \tended. Some of the leariu^d Rabbi's dis- 
ciples and successors soon jirodueed other 
works, either by way of explanations, or 
additions. Still the Mishnah v,as considort d 
as the standard and pnnei[>nl source (»f the 
iraditiomd law, and soon iM caine a favourite 
object of study. Being composed in the 
Hebrew', (which even at thiU time had be- 
< (»me a learned huiguaja^,) intermixed with 
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111! |V>rri„ni iui l r\- 

if r, .juiit'fi or fii- 

irixtiitM t'. uiHlcr.'UoHi it. I'Ih- Irarrn^fl of* 
tii:!! ;::hI '-orcoi. 'iiu/v riatii* if u t'lsirf {>h- 

I u( Hit U" rnijHOUHi Tit toiu'iJ ft , 

t xplioiuai its dlflictiif torru^, ohu id^itod 
u \ or oppoart'd of‘Sfurr : ; rui ‘H/Hod tin 
principi* - uu \\ hii-h Its drridt as nuto fonntl- 
»Mi, ,iOtl tho ;;r(>rjyii|s f»n wlra h the lo oiv op- 
{."'Nit-, opiaioils iiua:ti:.nod thondii r* 

d'ijr f f\|daiiiilj(.>a.s, i\o. totjtf'Hior i^itli tho 
di'ti riiiiiiations c*f iiijm'^roos now cnsos tfrd 
orrfins d ftann titiio to rimo, as xvofl as rnaiiv 
'?r<iin:uir^ s and re;;^tilat aais \Uii<di \\oro jnado 
f a f’i»o innorniuont «d' rosp rliv^* oointnnrjo 
tios, woro ikHoi] down f»y privato iridiv iriiUils, 
and in Mirrovdinu au‘rs <ndh*€lod * , 

au.ii tiii,-. jira^o !>irtfi to tLo tW(/ u aks kno^ii 
}>y tin* natries of the J»>rnui(em t uini the 
ILihyloaian Ta'rnud. X 

^ ralk'Clion lA kf. thr fiuhii* 

otir, «'Am4 k.-si-at, ar Tcnwitl, 

i- Ratihi wt»o, Ih ^<1 litcwt th*^ mkiak* of tlw* 

UiinJ , in the of thu work. 

t 'ilf*' HiiH'hmlm TalmrvJ KtippOMnl toh*iisvc ,''.r>ob - 
r4 by ,\.>ct oJiiil §mM *.yi liift imwwliAtif 
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These books contain, indopeiulent of many 
philosophical opinions, moral maxims and 
tales, the wliole of the traditional laws ; and 
which consist — First, of such explanations of 
the written law, and the practice founded 
upon them, as wen? derived from immemo- 
rial traditions, respecting which there never 
was a doubt, anti which were believed to 
have been originally imparted by the Divine* 
I.<egislator. These laws, from their \erv na- 
ture, must rest on tin* fiiith and credit at- 
tached to the pious men who handed them to 
posterity. 

Secondly, df such as are founded on tin* 
written law, and deduced from it by just 
inferem es, analogy, and various other modes 
of reasoning. These rest on totally different 
grounds. As deductions made by the ra- 
tioual faculties of the mind, their justness 
must dej^end on the correotne.ss of the con- 
clusions, and oh the fairness of the argu- 
ments by which they are supported. 

ikliout the o{ tbe sixth century. There are kow- 

etyr tfirong to twiieve botli irorkii bare re- 
ceived igsrwd at ftubie(|iiexkt fMarioda. 

I'be Talmui} Oie MtsA/mA md tbe Gnmtra . the 

former mji;f lie ci!maiic9ted m the ttst^ the latter as tl& 
rment. 


vum- 
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Third}}, t)i h <*rdi(iar!i(‘s ;nul la mila 
tioii'; as \s( !< ra.uK h\ j>i<>us and na n in 

Hnhr rt >pt < l i\ r ^rru r.ttion‘^, hv \v;iv ol‘ 
rrnfirts. nr h» ^ !<> tin* law, i. e. to k<’op 
til jM opl * tVoin idolatry, or Irom otiH*r*»ins; 
and handed duvwi ti^pdiior with thi* n*st of 
thr tiadil h ai'^. I'hoir propriotv must drporid 
on t!m* riri nnistaiioos oT tin* tinio.s in which 
tin } M«'ro rn.H tod , and their f^t'iniint*iu\ss on 
tlif *; round a> (host? in tin 

liist 

n^nv (ar it ua** in tlic power of any man, 
'<r v* t otiiH n, h<*\w\er loarni tl, and wdsa*, and 
(n*>u^, to hind po.storily in matters of <*on- 
‘-i ienre ! Imjv, t«n it was even their inten- 
tion that tlioNt* oidinaiUM‘s and reguliUionsi 
i '«houhl p* rnumesolv ri aiain an intt*^ral part 
ot‘ reliirieii uioh a riicuinstances totally dif- 
tvroiit trom tho>e und<T whieh they wt re lir^f 
ena» Tt‘d ' aiifl w liether those pious men, w ere 
thin now ah^e, would not si e the neeisssity 
of ubolishinji: .soin<‘ of thenn partieulurly w heti 
those ordinaiH'fs, instead of proving' preiw r- 
vatives to the law, U nd to injun* it ! - are 
ijuestions wltirh^ if tiny do not th<'ir 

own solutions, would require m nuwier in- 

0 
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compatible with the limits and specific object 
of this disquisition. 

The preeediiig observations fully shew that 
the design of the original collectors of the 
tzudi^ons was laudabh*. They could not fore- 
see the abuses to which their works gave rise 
in suoceediag ages, nor can they reasonably 
he made accountable for them. At all events, 
they ought not to be treatcni with that aspe- 
rity which many writers allow thc'mselves — 
little aware, we wilt in charity hope, how 
large share of those abuses must be attri- 
buti‘d to the remorseless pers<‘eutit)ns of their 
owu party, with the privations and denials of 
commovi advantages afibrd('d by the social 
state, and all mifiims to intellectual exer-i 
tioas, under which the sons of Abraham had 
tb labour. 

But it is said that many of thost* laws 
jfiiiitale against humanity. I admit that the 
Talmud ©Oiltains several passages, directed 
agafnol idcdatrous hmthenB, that cannot bh 
reomicilod to the dictates of impassionate 
judgment, ov indtited be palliated by a huiuaiit>^ 
Itoan ai general principles, or in ignorance 
rim peo^deiilioiis in which they originate*^ 
And these patiages ate the more remarkable. 
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siiu'is they lire in evident con tnidie lion to 
tliat ufiiversid charity, and good will towards 
mankind which is strongly recommeiided 
ill Uie Talmud. But before we pass the seti- 
tciice of condemnation against the authors of 
that work, let us refkn’t who the men were 
ugiunst w horn thoiie severe laws were dkeot* 
ed. l^-'t us not forget that they were the 
implacable miemies of the Hebrews-*^ that 
they polluted the holy sanctuary^ — dasoiated 
the country — slaughtered its inhnbitailtii. 
and covered the land with monmiti^ l^et 
the reader, of whaUner perimasijOfi he may 
b<% read the books of the Marciib€?e»~ihe» 
let him for a moment suppose himself to l>e 
one of those unfortunate Ismelites, who were 
made to drink th«' biller cup ol' alflietion to 
its very dregs, fjct him imagtiu^ lluit he 
saw bis country laid wfiste>^|liat he liehcld 
with bis ow n f‘>cs a veiMSrahle father welter^ 
mg in blood — a beloved mother, or a fa- 
votinle sister suspended on a tree, with iitM* 
cent babes hanging round thdEr,yl|i^el» 
and all thhiTor no crime, but only 
adhering to the institutions of theif Cofe^ 
fathers — and let him % hii hind on Ms 



Iieart and say — conscientiously say, \vliat 
would tbink of those Healhens, those 
savage monsters, who with fiend-like ferocit\ 
fell upon apeaceablt" and iinofTeiuling people : 
th(ai let him determine the degree of asperity 
with wliich he can blame the ancient Rule rs 
of Israel for enactiiig a few severe laws 
against their unrelenting entmiies ; and tlnot 
p('rhaps at tlie viry moment when their 
wounds were still bU'eding. 

But whatever may be thought of those 
laws, let it not be forgotten that they are 
fully counterbalanced by others of a more 
))eneficent character. “ It is our duty,'’ says 
the Talmud, to maintain the Heathen poor, 
w ith those of our owm nation.” — “ We must 
visit their sick and mlipnister to their relief, 
bury their dead,” &c, * — The Heathens 
that dwell out of the land of Israel ought 
not to be considered as Idolaters; as they only 
follow the customs of their Fathers.” — “ The 
pious men of the Heathens,” says Rabbi 
Joshuah, “will have their portionsin the next 
wwld.” t — These charitable sentiments 
and fiumerous others of similar tendency 

• TrejiUsc* Gilin. t Sanhediio. 

* ViliBt the wise men Icaire saki in this respect (olhidiiif 
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!ia\ t* i whilst a 1« w itunn< .d 

|KiSi>«^4.*s ha\<' hin‘i» seU*t'ti*{| an<l t'xhihiU'ji 
ill a stroDi; and f.ilsr liglil. So tnio it 
that 

'' Mo’i ' fvil in;.jjner»( live m l>rA»»; ihcir virUHH# 

\\ ( v^ n?r in VI jtor/' 

7'iu’ 'I'ainnnlis(^ arf‘ amiml of 
liirir own w<?rkf» iiion* than tin* inul o( 

tin* Mi*«hjiah and Talumd in 

to ihfw inintirtt) Uubbi '•‘hjw 

tUo anc'ii'nl iiloiTttrnNi, «'ho nritla-r <-<1 ir* »* 

cr*'AliiMi, nor tin* at*livcrv>r<* from 

ioil4on/f wJiosn v. «• f*r*»U*clic*n wr ^ 

jriuwt «f.a in* ron^jam-'l ri fki'* li.KfJa ; •h4>» tho^ i.j ,< 

crx'^liofi, ttu* f.r.^rn >4' ll»< !<>', «Mi mftttf oUkt 

f'jri4t!nm*r!lal o» m. it m* ihrrt'fonJ m4 only 

o.'ir »,!uty ti» r tinon tutu^a* tUti^er, but to 

pray tVvf th-'ir wt\fjtrr uxtA iiw pro>t|)rHt.y ofrheir 
Cio% *'rmn< ntiii.” Uo r H «, oWl-< urtaWn Haon>?>pnt, No. Ji.'t. 

It unLnvfui lo owr, not »i 

Unttitm. . 1'. (lioliu : 

li*‘ firt '.i-o.pvcf m tf'** f‘'0'of tlie '-'■"ft in 

ftl »v. irt v-r.k’h, km4 an .fi. :»4»Jy U'i'ijI, <•’- t*r»U» tbr 
(T. In Tfu'Uitlb.; 

*' Ao’i tbou fth lb I ir \‘<.n f/.ra Ihy \cl m il<-t 

tKe mintc '/! th<* Jyitrl o''«y a;ui plmifwl 

thmois'i tKfr, \r. i Jonr* ; 

lltsit thus' M rit!« 111 , trot. V*! '.f tiic oAfioro 

plar»''fl *!» tiiwty ttri' in thr •rm ot n*a»otir ami .jmHiorit'y , 
wowtia, ^.4' t]i,.r rr^jHUo/c i»n»Itrr*cr^ 

\rxlh thr ni wjiixojMirtjtni ir-'WlitwmaJ A*/ . 

mimI a*|untioaa wopreii# on tWr w»fi»fia 

tiioif pinu* artlKl rbantaW/* iie4!wi iW-'m but a 

lo tlw,' aUwiy of h'/l> n-rifiOK* « tliiknl, 

might ilit’ n.nnj< *4 Ihr L#ir4 W-cwitie Whn'V'^1 aiwi ^.kmhmh 
Mn*\ lira:- 1 niigiit o»onr lijKJCiami *■* » iboly |»eopieb* 
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preference to it. Their traducers endeavour 
to siip[x>rt this truly absurd charge, by two 
passages from the Talmud. One (according 
to their representation) runs thus : — “ They 
who study the Bible, do what is deenu'd nei- 
ther virtue nor vice. They who study the' 
Mtshnah, perform sometliing of a virtue, and 
on that account rec<*iv€' a reward. But they 
who study the Gemara perform w* hat may Ik? 
esteemed the greatest virtue.*' (Talmud Baba 
Mcziah.) Tlie other runs thus : — “ The Bible 
is like water, the Mishnah like wine, and the 
Talmud bke spiced wine,” See. &c. (Treatise 
Sophrim.) 

From these passages it is inferred that 
the Talmudists preferred their own w orks to 
the Scriptures. But really, I cannot see how 
such an inference can fiurly be dranii 
from them. For what regards the first quot- 
ation, the first part th<Teof is evidently 
n^istranslated. Tlie original doth not say, — 

that those who study the Bible db wdiat 
is deemed neither virtue itor vice/* but 

rriD 13^ rrV2 “ Those 

vrho study the Scripture do what is deemed 
a virtue and no virtue/* that is to say, the 
knCtwiedgb of Scripture is so indispensably 
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n('t‘t\ssarv to e^ **rv fisnieitt<% that thorn who 
arr f ifi lUi study, httVt^ lu# tight to 

arrot^ata ;iuy particular merit ta themficJvos, 
sin(‘»‘ i lj ‘V art* <>iil\ doin^ tlioir duty. Those 
\Ui<j stiuly the Mishiiah, (not indiNai to the 
exclusion of Scripture, as those writers » 
would tune us believe, but in addition to it,) 
du’utiat is meritorious, for wLicli they may 
expect a reward/' Bt'caust? a knowletlge of 
it is not absolutely necesMiry for every iti- 
dividuaJ. Imt for those who are desifcned to 
instruc t their brt fhren : fn cauJHJ also, it can- 
not be acquired w ithout great imlustry und 
application. And a fctiowledgt* of the Tal- 
mud, in additi ui to the preceding, is still 
more lauda!#!e, for th<5 same ratisons* The 
second quedation ituhsicates the same mutb 
ments. 7'he holy writings are rf»mpar<?d to 
water : — water being iitdispc^W^hly mm*mmry 
for tlic pn'>*ervatiaii of e\csiy individual ; so 
are the Scriptures. Tho Mishnah is com- 
pared to w ine, — w ine iK-irig >cry ineceptahle, 
but surely not iihiolulrrly m»ce«Mrjr. Still 
lews nweiia*iry spread wine/ .t<i,,wfei©li'’ tin* 
Talmud if compared : ugh if Jb*^ 

who possesses all three tti abonditliee;. Hiat 
tlie*e were the real simtimt'aitf of 



ists, is evident from what they have assorted 
ill words 'which can Iwar no misconstruction. 
“ At ft's o years of a^e, says the Mishnah, kd the 
child to study the Scriptures ; let Iiim 

contii»u(^ so to do till the uge often, when he 
may Vj?"* study the Mishnah ; at the age 
of tifteen let him begin the Gtmtara,^' ^ 

It is true that this judicious system of 
instruction was entirely perverttnl in siieceed- 
ir»g ages, particularly in the last five cen- 
turies; and that es]xu'iaily in those coun- 
tries where the unfortunat<‘ sons of Israel 
were most despised and most oppressed. 
Instead of couhniug the hrst five years of the 
tim^ allot ted for education, to the study of 
Scripture,, and deferring the study of the 
Geiiiara or Talmud to the ag’i‘ of tiftwn, it 
was thought proper to abridge the first j^eriml, 
and to extemd and anticipate the second. 
The Bible was not indt'ed entirely excluded ; 
but it was taught in so iifiedif\iag a manner, 
that the instructed derived but few of those 
many and grout benefits which it is so well 
caloitlisied to impart. Graintnar, liistory', 
tind ^any other useful bnemchm of learning 
were not only neglected* but despised : and 
♦ T, Aboth, C3iap T. 
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rliihlmi at th<‘ tt iidrr a^r of s4‘Vt n ur (at;ht 
iiaci jjd paN>rtJ th*^ 

or Koine oT its parts rmh , \vl(t*n thry wi^Ti 
put to tile diflirnlt study of the Talmud ; and 
this, viitlntiit rtdVreiire either to tius'r rapan 
tit s or Tut lire prospeets. !n this piir-auJ 
they ronsmiU'd th«'ir Nahiable <!a\s, iumI even 
nl;;hts. In short, it would apjwnir us if rfn 
iiijudii'ious guides of Israid's unhapjij chi! 
draii, iuiemit'd (o trarinforin tin* as hof#‘ fiatien 
iutoJLibhis : Hahhis^not iise those of sineieut 
(lays, or even like sohh^ of more modern date, 
such as A Fv/.ra, MaiuHUikk?#, \l:«4rhaiief. 
t\c. K,e. — who, in addition to mf»st e3ttensi%e 
biblical and rubbiiiit al knowledge, ’iver<* well 
V(*r#a.al in the seientu's and in all Hie leHniinj’: 
of the r<"S|xctiAe ages in which they Iked---* 
hut like tlioseof nn inferior eai»t, whose chad 
and ofUm only nH*rit eonsigts in the kmm* 
Iwigts of the Talmud and its appendages 
Tliesie good men never reflected that an 
entire tiation of ll.ddns would be 
UMeful, as an entire nation of nhcMf^makerg 
or lawyers. 

That in thosi/ gloomy timrs a knowledge 
of the Talmud wm conridmed, if mt more, 
D 5 
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at least equally necessary as that of the 
Bible, and that longer time was sj^ent and 
more ])ains bestowed on the former than on 
the latter are facts as lamemtable as they 
are true. Equally true, and no less lament- 
able, is it, that there are still many fanatics 
amongst Israel who entertain similar no- 
tions ; and who would, most willingly, re- 
plunge their brethren into the gulf of super- 
stition and ignorance, into w hich accninnlated 
misery, oppression, seclusion, and misrule 


• Aware of the erils resulting from a system so tibsurd, 
llie celebrated Mendi tsihot^ aud his learned friend Ilartog 
Wrs^ltf (author of the &c. employtMl their 

greiil talents to counteract and reinerly them. To effect 
this, and to wean his brethren frenn the corrupt jargT>n they 
had adopted in the days of tribalaiion, the former publislied 
his excellent Cktrman translation of the Pentati'ucli and 
PsaliUM i and tl»e Utter wrote several Tracts, in which be 
condemned this mnde« of insurunim* then in vogue, and 
recommended a more judicious system. Many were the 
obihtiwlcs with which these eminent men hati to contend. 
The nation was not cvSicietitly enllghtemxi to appreciaU* 
tl»e transcendent merit of Uieir benefactors. Tiic bigots of 
ilioae dav-T^ were all op in arms against these two great In- 
atr^ctors of Israel, and repaid their iai|iortant si'rvices by 
ami trtnting them as lieretics ! Ne^ crtludess, 
truth irraduaily nlhde it.> way, aiid triumphed at last. It is 
to Uhours of two pious Philosophers, atdad by the 
lauilahle exertion of swveral learoed .lews and nohle-ininded 
Chriftltaiui, that tU’ Umetltesof Oeruiauy and Hbllmad owe, 
ln,agtv«t measure, Uie rapid advancement in literature, 
arts, and sckncei, 1^' whkh they begin to dislingiiisli them- 
selves, ■ ' " ■ ' 
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had thrown them, suk! from which the jM'oph* 
in Q;em‘ral arc happily fujit ^jmergiiig. 
mis^uidfHl men i»tiU cou<»tder thu absurd 
mexit* of neat ion Ix furr doMcribed, as Ihr 
best of 4il) Kvstems ; strongly rcscoinmeud its 
rc-inloptioii, and look with ati i‘vil ftye upon 
all thosi^ instructors of youth w ho 
ttiou^h to dev iaUt from it. All this is, alas? 
but too tnu*. Hut tboso fitulis c^iiiiot, with 
any degree* of justice, ascrilxnl to the 
Talmudist. Thev% as w** have lioforo shewn, 
rtTommended the feicripturcs us the primary 
object and as the bfmis of all studies : find 
the whoh* tenor of their writings proves that 
they held the Sacred lieoords in the highest 
l>OHsi])le veae ration. 

Indeed, strange as it may apj^>eiir, it iw 
nevertheless liigbly probable that thU very 
revi' f ence gave rise to that fondness of 
anutomissing the sacred text, with a view of 
discovering its hidden meaninf, by which 
they were often betrayed into thorn faiudftil 
interprertutions, and whimsical cotijf*^rr^. 
with which they have, net uttjusliy, been 
charged. 

Tfe*s© ancient interpreterw of the Bible 
were pf’^rsuaded, and firmly Relieved, ikd it 
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coiii^ned» l>esides tiu* plain and obvious 
meaning, mysterious and concealed truths : 
they thought that in a book so holy, and 
coming from the Fountain ol'ali wisdom, there 
cannot possibly l)e cither a redundant word, 
or even a superfluous letter, or a grammatical 
anomaly ; and consequently, wluaiever such 
do app€W, they must have been designedly 
introduced with a view of indicating some 
unknown truth. Furth<»r, as a book of in 
stnictioii, evidently inteiwied not o?ily to cor- 
rect the heart, but to enlighten the mind, 
they supposed it to contain every thing that 
can b€J included in the term kiiou ledge ; and 
hence they endeavoured to engraft their phi- 
losophical opinions on the text. Further still, 
they were firmly persuaded that the inspired 
writers must have had a re^ison for the choice 
of particular words, their position in sen- 
teiices^ and even for tlie consecution of chap- 
ters between which there is appiirently no 
oonnexlon. All this they endeavoured to 
discover ; and they succeeded, or failed, ac- 
cording to the measure of tlunr respective 
capaciries ; or aooordtng to the nature of the 
truths of which they were in search. Now 
though it ^ must he couf^^ssed, as has already 



ixrn olx-'TVfxi, that in thi« thvy 

tiftrn <'St » « <!r,l thi'. Imniitis of juf*t critioiKm* 
yrt it ciinunt l»(* tlonlftl that manv of tlu*ir 
i!if4‘r*‘iii’<'s aiul iiitorproUifiotis aro highly in- 
uonioto, anti that rno?«t of tlxmi have a moral 
nrv. A fo\^ t \ani|>k*» Mill tiiitilit? this 
char; and iriv** tln^ gviiorsd readier ati uleti 
oi tic'sr RrsKU'c hen or Knquirien a?* they an? 
called. 

1. Toe holy l/a%v, or Peiitatenclj, Iw^girii# 
Math the fetter 3 h^(h. Why ! B(‘eatifi«r, 
says the son of Kajra, this letter as a rni' 
minral re|m sents tin* laimlK'r fwa. ioid the 
divine wTit*a iviKlrf*d to indicate that thttre 
<ire two worlfls ^ ; one, the niateriinh in whkh 
W't'n-on-e and e\i.st, -tin* creation of whieb he 
about to dc VC the other* the world of 
bliss, whif h we niay enjoy hereafl€?r, 

Betxunia* also, my% another Hiibbi, the 
t>f this hotter H reprfm*ni« aiipaoe eiieir>»- 
i?d on three sides, namely the anterior, opper* 
and lower parOi : om? side only is U?ft opcm ; 
intimating that such a frail eri:jature a# mum 
moat not, dare not, lamreh into what exiited 
antecedent to the creatuin, nor into what m 
above or benoath bimf ; — all this b rti- 
* BMjmku t Tttlmail Jcraiikutt. T. 
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closed and interdicted ; but there is still a 
wide open space left for his searching mind, 
namely from the creation onward ; in as far 
us G(vd has chosen to reveal it in his lioly 
word, or has laid it open to (iiir view in the 
grt^t and wonderful book of nature. 

3. The final letters, (says one of the Talmud- 

ists,) of the first three words of the Law, 
ZZi'>nhi^ N-ia are N rs n com- 

posing the word emeth, (the Hebrew 

word for irulh) to indicate that the only 
object of tlie holy book is irulh. This the 
divine Psalmist has distinctly expressed by 
saying TIDM 'TIHT “ The l)egiiining of 
thy word is Truth.”* (Psalm cjiix. 

4. They remarked, that the letters compo- 
sing this word are taken from the be- 

ginning, middle, mid end, of the alphabeti- 
cal series ; because, isay they, truth ought to 
be the middle^ and end of alt oiir 

f bough ts and actions, and the objc'ct ai all 
our ptimuiti. 

5. They called Truth the seal of God f , 
because be baa impressed it on all his 
worki^ — all of which proclaim his pow er, in- 
telligenoe, apd goodnaas. 

« McOmb Rabbttik. 


t T. Siuibb&lh. 
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fL From tlu' first chapter of Genesis, it 
would appear, that the heaveus and earth 
were made on disliiirl days*; hut from the 
Itii verse of the sfvond chapter, it ap]>rars 
that thf'V were rruide on the same day. Is 
rln-^ a roritnidivtiofi ! So, said the Ifehrt w 
PbiloftophiTs i : Heaven and earth, mul every 
thing tht'\ contain, were created at omv hv 
tlic Divine uill; hut tWir developmefit 
tof»k place at diffk^ent periods. To familial 
isee this ti anHetmdanl truth to our minds, t!H*y 
compared the divine /frtf to the act of one 
vUiff throws a handful of Sf?edii <it* v^tricius 
kinds into the ground. The art of sowing 
IS instaniiuiemis. and one; hut llie growth 
and the devtdopmeot of the phmts are 
successive. 

'7, < leti. I. 9. crtTt Tip** ye^vn hmnttym* 

‘ lx»t the waters lie gathtfred tojEttdher/' 
The Hebrew/ verb corres|iondifig with the 
Fngii^h words, “ Ut th*m ht yitth^red to- 
ye(/ttr is As there are many Hetnrew 

words c^xpressivt? of tho aamo iictlon, such 
as Snp, CI3, why thou did the in- 

spirtwi writer chixtse the f“B«5C4atw% 

says Rahhi Ahu^ he wished to kwlMSiile, ^'‘that 


• Jsfs* Geti. i <?-*.• 10. 
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God jT^avothem wa/ers) a meusun^^ tbaf 
is to say, the primitive *1p /tar, from whkh the 
verb is derived, signifies a sfraip;^ht or levelling- 
line, and the insj)ired w riter wished to inti- 
mate, that the Creator impressed the waters 
with that peculiar property of alw ays keeping 
their level; and he therefore chose a word 
including the idea of gathering together and 
making levtd. 

8. fn the :;^lh and tJlst of the iirst cliajiter 
of Genesis, it is asserted that the birds w*€Te 
produced from the waters; yet. in the 19th 
verse of the second cha})ter, it is said, that 
they were produced from the ground, or 
earth : how is this to lie reconciled i — “ Be- 
cause,” saysaliabhi, “ this apparent contradic- 
tion is to teacdi us, that birds were f ormed from 
a mutter, partaking both of the properties of 
water, and of e^irtli, namely pJTl, the mud or 
sUme,*^ f Or rather, that the Almighty had 
given the feathered race a different organiza- 
tion, suitable to the element in which they 
were desig;tted to move, 

9, And tlie Lord God formed man,” &c. 
(Geo. it* 7.) The Hebrew word correspond- 
ing wilb tmd ks fonmd^ is 'ISTI, written in 

♦ INksdrasli RaV^ah. t T. 
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f;v«^ry inslJHc*' v lu r<‘ it oi-<’urH, with a ^ 

f/or/, blit iu this \ i*rse oiilv it i>' wriftrii, coil 
tran to ^'rtllo^•raj)hi^•al nih , with two yinls^ 
thus W iiat is tlu‘ reason ! Iks auM' it 

alludes, s:t\s Rabbi Jost\ to tw^o formations, 
one that of Adr/z/f, tiio ( ‘her of Ere." ** Ilt*« 
raust , sa\s Rabbi Iluna^ it alliulofs to thi* 
Iwofbld natun* of man, the spiritual and On* 
j!nn( riui. ’ 

Kb (Jen. ii. K). “ If A ftfff ^ttod that rnetH 
shaiild be abiHi\ I wiil make Itim 1"T^lX3 a 
blip iiiit f foz' litmJ But the word 
roiub’r< <l in the translation far htmj' means 
lit<Taliv, ( 1 % apposed (a ttim, ot ayniHSt him. 
Now it fnav niitwrallv f>t* a>keiJ, how' ran that 
which was intendial «.s a help^ Ih^ ugatitsf 
ii» I * — Answer — The first word alludes to a 
good and virtuous woman, who, according 
to the divine intention, is a crown and glory 
to her hu^i>aIld- -u source of life and do- 
tnei;ti<t !>Ies.sings. But the JUfcoiid word 
alhnh s to a bad mid wicked ^womaii, who# 
insU iul of bcniig a heip meet, acts in coii* 
tioual opposition to her biishandN will, 
privet him (jf domestic enjoymetit, aiid oftei^ 
provrs Li < ursi* to him. Be therefoiy careful, 
• T. .It'lMimotJi, — Hrk^' Tll^r^ier. 
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young man, on whom thou dost fix thy affec- 
tions ; lay not too great a stress on beauty, 
nor on riches ; but let piety and virtue be the 
chief ornaments of her whom thou choosest 
as the partner of thy life. 

11. Gen. ii. 23. “ She shall he called fTOM, 
Is II A, woman y because she was taken out of 
ISH, man^ The latter word is the 
Hebrew name for husbandy th(' former for 
wife. Both words are composed of the letters 
and the variation consists in the latter 
having a \ interposed between tlie and 
(thus, tr^W), and the former having H for its 
final letter. The letters rP form tlie word 
Yah, one of the sacred names of God. It 

o 

is evident, that if we abstract H from HtTM, 
or from tPtt, there remain only the letters 
tTK, which, as a word (esh), signifies fre. 
From these circumstances the Talmudists 
have drawm the following moral inference: — 
Marriage is a divine institution, intended 
for the most * moral and most beneficent of 
purposes. As iougt tliereforei as the con- 
jugal alliance is attended by mutual love, 
mutual fidelity, and a joint endeavour of 
the two individuals to discharge the sacred 
obligatioii of protecting and rearing their 
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off^prinq — of cdtioating them on nionil tuid 
reii^ioiis [>rincipl«?s — -seUing them the biist 
example by the strictest decency ttnci chastity 
of inanruTS, and by livinjif ill peace and bar- 
iiiony — so loriLT will they merit the distin- 
g:uishinj:;: tianii\s of (tj//), husband; HtTM 
(isha/n, trife. The sacred name of God. rp 
( Ynh), will rianaiii with them, aiul his bh sg. 
ifi^s will attend them. But when the union 
orio^i nates in uiu* haste or impure desires, or 
in otli(*r baK<‘ motives, it will soon be disturb- 
ed hy strite. and conU ntUm : the parental 
duties will lx? neglected; God will irithdraw 
i»is saered name, and there will remain no- 
thing hut tr^, ish, ; — or 

tw'o unhallowed dames, which will soon con- 
sume and destroy the unworthy pair. 

12. Gen. iv. 7. 1/ thou doest well, nhali 

thou not he accepted ^ and if thou doest not 
well, sin fif th at the door,*^ The HebrtfW 
word r\Hl2n, corresfwnding with the English 
W'ortl sin, is feraiiiine, and ought, accordidg to 
grammaticui construction, to have the cor- 
responding \eth ill the iwime gender; thus 
: hut in the sacred text the verb is in 
I be masculine, How shall we account 

• T.'».i3ii«t. T. Pirk^ Habbi Eku^rr. MtiidrsSli R»b!>au 
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fur this grammatical anomaly.^ Did the in- 
spired writer not know the gramnintical con- 
struction of his own language I This idea is 
too absurd to be entertained even fur a mo 
nn nt. But the sacred pemnan intendt'd, by 
tlii^ V(‘ry anomaly, to intimal<^‘ a most impor- 
tant truth ; namely, tiiat the human lieart is 
not essentlall\ vicious. On the contrary, it 
recpiires time and rep<*at(‘d attacks to cor- 
rupt it; and that “ Sin, in making its lirst 
approaches, appears as uiiassnming, as nn tlest, 
and as fascinating, as a weak and innocent 
female; but admit it once ov€*r the tlireshold 
of your door, and it \\ill soon be toinid as 
vigonms, us daring, and as presum])tuous as 
u 

On this was the fwiying of Rabbi Akiba 
founded, “ That the the evil 

thought, or tin* incitement to sin, appears at 
first as (he unsubstantial threads of a spider’s 
web; but is sootl found as strong as u ship’s 
cable. 

To this also the Prophet Isaiah alluded 
when he stfid, ** AYoe be unto them who draw 
iniquity upon tht*ms€d\cs w ith almost im per- 


♦ Medrttsit BcraiiMdi Kjilibali. 
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(•(‘ptihlt* cords, and soon find thoir «iu,s as 
tldi k as tlic ropes of a 

13 . And i ho u .shaft ffrope at nmm-rlinf, 

nVcyn si;v'r7 “'?N5’ 

ijropt ti it! fhr dttrky (J)eut. \v\iiL The* 
Mord in the fiurlnetf.s, appears re- 

dtiiidant. I’his llabhi Jo.\f reinark^-d, and 
said (to Use Ids oa\ii words) ** AU rriy flays 
did \ leel pain at not l>t'ing ai>le Xu explain 
this \ <‘rse. For m hat diHerence can it he to 
the hlind man, whether he walketh in the 
1if»ht, <jr in the dark V And \et the sacred 
penman woidd not ha\e put down a word 
uniu <f*ssariiy. What then does it mean! 
This tin* liabhi did not know — and it gave 
him pain — “Till one night,’’ continues the 
sage, “as I was walking in the road, I met a 
bliiKl man with a lighted torch in his hand. 
Son, said I, why dost thou carry that torch ? 
Thou canst not Hf*e its light !*’ Friend, rtv 
plif d the unfortunate man, true it is, I care 
not see it, but others can : — m long a# I 
carry this lighte<l torch in mj hand, the mm 
of men ma me^ take compniaion of me, ap-- 
prtze me c»f danger, and ssgye iw from pit- 
fnls, from thorns and hriam.”* The Hahbi 


T* M<*yUiik 
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was then satisfied that the apparently super- 
(luous word was meant to depict the great- 
ness of the calamities that were to befall the* 
Jewish nation. Its unfortunate members 
were not only to g-rope about like the blind — 
but like the blind in the darkness! — With- 
out a ray of light to exhibit their distress, 
and without a pitying eye to take compassion 
of them ! 

And O, thou unfortunaie daughter of J udah ! 
ilow truly, alas ! has this maledii tion, de- 
nounced against thee above three lliousand 
years ago, been verified during tby eighteen 
hundred years of sad pilgrimtige ! How truly 
is it still verifying in many countries ! The 
light of knowledge shines with resplendent 
lustre, but it shines not for thee ! — Loud, 
and sweetly too, does humanity plead the 
odlMli of wretchedness; but it pleads not for 
thee* The benign eye of Benevolence tlarts 
its vivifyingr looks every where, but it regards 
not thee^ Thou alone — thou once great 
amongst nations — thou art still derided, de- 
spis^Hi and neglected! For thee eloquence 
isthttftb — corapasston deaf — and pity blind. 
But despair not^ Israel ! The same uwfui 
voke that denounced tht^ malediction, did 
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also promise happier dayg. It rests 

with thet with thee alone. ■'21® 

mM22 n -irs« raWNt, •• Rotorn 

unto me, and I will return unto you, stiys tht* 
Lord of Hosts,*’ (Mttl. iii.) 

14. But to proceed: — Then shall the 
dust return to the cmrth as it w'lis, ttiid th«* 
spirit shall return unto God uho tl.” 

(I^ecles. xii. 7.) The words, whn gam it t 
apjK ar redundant* For know we not llmt it 
is Go<l who f:^ave us the soul I But, say the 
wise men, tiusse woriis teach us to remember 
that God jjfavt' us the sou) in a state of iimo~ 
cence and purity ; and that it is therefore our 
duty to r€‘ttirii her unto him in the same state 
as he g^ave her unto us- — pure and uiidefiled* 
And they ilhistnjted this by the foliowiiig pa- 
rable : — “ A certain king distributed amongst 
his servants various costly gamtents : Now 
some of those servants were wise, and some 
wer^ foolish. And those that were wise said 
to themselves, the king may call again for the 
garments ; let as, therefore, take care tbc^ 
do not get soik^d*. But the took no 
manner of care of theirs, and liid all scnrts of 
work ill them, so that they became full of 
spots and grease. Home time afterwards, the 
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king call(‘(l for the garnu'nts. The ser- 
vants brought theirs ck-aii and neat ; hut tin* 
foolish servants l>roiight theirs in a sad siai(% 
and uiudean. The king* was pleasid 
with tiie tirst, hut angry with the last. And 
he said, L<;t the clean garments he placed in 
the treasury, aiul let their keepers (h'part In 
peace. As for the nnclt'an garments, tliey 
must he washed and purified, and their fooiisli 
keeptTs must bt‘ cast in prison.’’ 

Thus, conc€irinng the bodies of tlje righte 
ous, it is said — He shall enti r into pciu t* , 
they shall rest on their beds.” (Isa. lYii.21.) 
And of their souls it Is said — “ And the soul 
of my Lord shall he hound in the bundle of life 
102 / A the Lord ihtf God."'' (1 Sain. xx\ iii. 2f>.) 
But concerning the bodies of the w i<‘ked it is 
said — Tliere*is no peace, say.s God, to the 
wicked.” (Isa. Ivii. 21.) And of their souK it 
is said ^ — “And the soul of thine enemie-. 
them shall, he sling out, as out of the middle 
of a sUng.”* 

In a similar manner did Rahbi Jochouan 
explain the following verse : ** Let thy gar- 
ments W always white, and let the cil of thy 
head ne\er lack.** (E^las. ix. S.) The mean- 
• T. Sh^bbutk. 



inj:( of which is — Keep tliy non! always in a 
state of purity, like 0 whit<* sfKXless g'ariiieut* 
and anoint her with the oil of right^ns- 
iii ss : for thou kiiowest not the clay w hen 
she may be called before her heavepiy Fa* 
ther. And he added the following paifabte 
hy w ay of illustration : — ** A certain kipg once 
invited all hb ser\’ants to a f<'jist*1&nt did wot 
specify the prcxdse time. And iome of 
servants were wise, and some were foolish 


Now the wise servants said |o ttbefpsolves, it 
is true here is no immediate ^gn* of a feast, 
but nothing ban be wanting iP tlm bpPSG of a 
king. The feast may be got ready in a mV 
meut, and we may be called. Iliey 
fore went and washed, and anointed tliei»-> 
sedves ; and when they bad {»Gd'oii their best 
garments, th^ waited before the door of the 
ktngb palace. But tim {boliidi servibtii laid. 
Is there ever a fmd wkhout 
But here arO no coolui, iV ciolli Im, no 
spread — came l«t tuifso abonf aw|al wofk. 
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ter to his clay, and the blacksmith to his coals. 
All on a sudden the herald proclaimed that 
tl)e feast was ready, mid that the guests must 
oorae without a moment’s delay. The wise 
servants appeared before the king clean and 
neat, but the foolish servants appeared in 
their 'common garments, covered with mire 
and dirt. And the king was rejoiced to see 
the first, and was angry with the latter. And 
he said. Ye that have prepared yourselves foi 
tbe feast, sit do^ and enjoy it : but ye fools 
who have neglected my invitation stand off, 
and look on.’^* ^Now by the king is meant 
the King of kings, the Almighty — blessed 
be his name. The wise servants are the 
good and virtuous : tlie foolish servants are 
the wicked and ungodly. By the garments 
is maant oar thoughts and actions ; and by 
the fcmtp future ovcarlasting l>liss. To thLs 
feast we are fdi invited — ail may enjoy it, 
provided ^hey appear as they cmght. And 
since the hour of call is uncertain, it behoves 
us to be prepared ; that our soul may 

appear licdhre our Keavetiiy King pure and 
spotless as a white gprmeiit, and adorned 


« T. Sbabbstk Kxmmk. 
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witij the never-fading flowers of trwih and 
righteousness. 


Such then is the nature (d* theise ingnirit.*. 
or Re^far cites — such thtdr momi fendt‘ney. 
And though it must be admitted that the 
Tahnutlical infert nces are not alt oftH|uaiki- 
^eT(*^t % ith tliese — (and indeed the Talintid 
istH themseUes have uttuebed no such vast 
uiiportance to them*) — yet it catinoi t>e 
dciubted that the motives of tlieir 
live authors were truly lainlable. The 
e barge, tliew?fore, of their having drawn 
tmw arraiitable inferences from the sacred text 
is, to my the h»ast of it, greatly exaggismted. 

But the Talmudists, it is ««td, ** believed in 
tlur oxisteiiee of demons/^ &c. And siifv 
pose they did ? f^s than three eeriturios 
ago, who did not i The sagesi and moft )f*arit- 
ed of Europe would have reprobated the de- 
nia! <ts a presumptuous itiinovatioti. And 

* Tliat the liave uttarlii^ no rt«r.h riBit im- 

{wrumcc totfib uperk-sof wtudy^iw ei^«le«atroTO iWr luiHbf 
miifie it ft |!r«fiMfraJ rutr ** TImi* 'Cffttwo mv ftnjmni pt* ihe t€%t 
T»ot def4.rt from it» Nfin{>k?ftn«l cMoifis Aii^l 

in>m thvir OWi' *!#|rsoiO |W, ** We mtts* tmjft l<wii uf 

ilirpc-Twi mere inferfiace/’' 
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must they tberefore have been fools and 
idiots ? 

It is well known tliat the existence of 
demons was not only tlie popular belief, 
hut was entertained by the wisest men of 
antiquity, Plato himself not excepted. That 
the Jews should have adopted the same error 
is not at all to bo wondered at. Now, as we 
neither despise the learning: of Aristotk?, 
though, in common wdth other philosophers, 
lie believed that the heavenly bodies were all 
animated, liviitg lieiiigs ; — nor the wisdom of 
Socrates and Plato, though they bcdieved in 
the existence of demons, I do not see why 
the Talmudists idoite should be derided and 
despised for h^i^ing adapted and asserted 
similar opinions. 

As for the two stories before cited, I think 
they have been most unfort unatdi}^ chosen. 
For what repirds the first, about the Eu- 
c/iciiiltfr ami the I do iK>t see how such 
an inference as the Rabbit belnT in the iu- 
totfereiKS© of the devil, can reaisonably be de- 
clueed infemal {personage is 

not so luiich montionw^ in the original.* 

* Itt*# fattawbiff Wtwy »» npjHMirs tn ijn^nal 

tn rtvm pwrt uncra It’TO iri^rr p icrrr n "r>» 



His SciHK' iniijesty was paq>o.st;ly introdmunJ 
by tiu^ objectors, to give greater effect to 
their unreasonable rharg<*. All that we cun 
justfv’^ infer from the original is this: — ''fhat the 
s(»n ofCharuinya having observeii the* wonder- 
ful feat of the conjuror, told it (o his 
father; and that th<* father, like a sensible 
man, jocosely told him, “ hadst thou eaten 
of that calf, thou mtgh test have believed it ; 
but since ihou didst not, rest itsKiired it was 
t)nly a semblance before thy eyes" — an opti- 
<‘al illusion. 

The second story however, Iwtrays 
such gross ignorance in the tnirislators, and 
the allegory is in itself so lK)«nutifttl, that I 
cannot forh<’ar to gh e its pri>|>er interpreta- 
tion, But before 1 do this, I think it «c- 


n’rw ; i^arrjon anro ¥rrr >rsn^ ttk&i vrm ja 
-Z':t nrrm ¥h vc ,irrr rrem rrz'n *tx ,iod 

TiiinKj'l Jcna3Mil«m, Treatiiic Sanhedrim. Omp. 7. 

Not a ward «^if»oarift here of eitbear tlwr deril or hij* fra- 
ternity. But the deridcr# of the Talmiv!, iwitcad of ha'^mif 
ireei>urs« to the origi^, macte their from a work 

eotiUor! Nukt^inth CAa/im, writloii hy the lcSriJ«edMana#»ah 
iten laradl ; artdl wtrt mJbWd. 

* Even thi* story i* not at ndl to be found in Che Talmnd. 
The Oti|«ctor» ita^e taken it from Rabbi 0erh»ja*ikaimmmt 
on ihe PeiatMtendi ; and, aa uimab their ha^ty r-od to cot-- 
dema, Ka* deprived them of that Jwlgnietit which a ciitit' 
ou^bt to puffttsaa. 
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crssary to projoim* tin? fjilhini in;^ piu lirtilais ;■ — 

Unit the KiihhiK often the \\ev-, 

pannions, and evil pro} H'lisi ties i»y th<‘ iiaOte 
of flrvih. Tliat the word LiNtfi (fr<»ni 

Le^elii, flight,) denote s darkness, 't<j~ 
no^ranee : — ^Ihat HDW neiamah (from 
noam)f moami pleasure that 
(from Tin to Ik‘ in an unsettled state, Xa 
wander,) alludes to the wanderint; of tlu‘ 
fttnvyotimamnalion : — that mmhe- 

laih (from PyH to be siok, d>;ea»r(l), denot(\s 
weakness bf mind or t>ody: — IbatnCtT^ n/s/i- 
pah (from sigmihes twilight. And now 

Ictus read over tlie oitod story. 

“The devils (VIC K8) owe their origin to 
four iMotbors (BOURCEh); namely to Lilith 
(IGKORANCB), NaOma (FLKA5<!1 he), Jyereth 
(the JM Agi?«i atm>N, or the watiderings of the 
fanc^^ whieb seldom present things in a true 
light), aijfd, lastly, Mmchelaih^ ( E a k n e s s 
OK BODY OR MIND). They are ac<om> 
pained by bostft of impure bpitits (desires), 
** They eiHcli rule om' of the four seasons of 
tbd year/' i. e. the four prior ipal }>eriods of 
life : Thtui, Igmora$sc4 governs childhood — 
Piedsure gov^is ^mik*-^Jbia^inalion and 
the speomlntive iduidorin^ of the fiiacy gO' 



v<^ru matihood — and ircakness of mind go» 
vrriis adra/tcf d atfe. '* Tla y all imw iiiUk* 
iH‘ar the inoiiat Nishpah {ttvUigki), ulludiug 
to those unhappy beings, mv ho, just a\mkeuing 
iVom the* torjmr into which sujM^rstitioii had 
thrown them, and with glimmerings of liglit, 
barely suflicierit to make their own darkness 
visible, fain would tuiter into file urcana of 
nature, and engage in speculations al>ove 
their reach. Such unseasonable and inade- 
quate elforts, generally oommeiu e in scepti- 
cism, and end in infidelity that grout reser- 
voir of vice and sensuality. “ They rule 
from the setting of the sun (i. e. reason and 
inlellecliial U^ht) till after midnight’' (the 
re-ap]x>arance of knowledge). And the al« 
legori.^;! adds, that, formidable as these bands 
appear, yet Solomon (wi8i>OM), governs 
them ail, and uses them according to his 
pleasure.” For it is tlie >d«e man* and he 
ojdy, that kfiowil how properiy to dirt^ct and 
guide tbost> passions and desires, which na- 
ture, for the w isest of purposes, has itnplanted 
in our bre^asts. 

Now, though it is faar from my wish to 
exalt the leanung of the Rabbis* (and in- 
deed they neetl it not,) yet I may be idlowed 



to Kay» that had this lieaiitiful allogory ap- 
pean*d ia the writiiiji«:s of the Heathens, it 
would have been fondly admired. But 
iH'cause it iu found in the works of the 
Habbis, it is pt^rverted and distorted, and 
brought as a proof of their belief ia w iteh- 
craft and devils. But so it is ; for all our 
Iwast of ^)eing ealightc’ued, we are still 
governed by names. When Plato says — 

that the mainobject of human pursuits ought 
to W a resembling God tis mueh as possi- 
ble; and to r€?set4ble God is to imitate his 
justiee, his holiness, and wisdom’^ ^ — we 
justly regjird it us a divine truth ; hut w }r fi 
the Talmud eitpresses the same sentiments, 
only in ditferent words f , it is passed o\ er 
with silent contempt . 

When JSffop, in answer to the question put 
to him by Chih, What God was doing? said, 

* n&ttVfli TTit’ietctui : Uk* mme ««nttiiikent will U* fo'una 
in his ^ditihiudtty anct in bis iMue*, 

t it i* written in Scripture, says the Tulnutwl, Vc shaU 
vr»lk aJfUT U« lioml your Gud, and cleave unto hini.” 
How this pcMMifljle * l» it ii«a »«kl Uiat tiic Ixvnl in \i\v » 
eoadamioir fire t Util tins that it is »^ar duty to 

ituitstiis «Hir Creator a# rnueh nss. He is metrifol ; m» 

ouja-ht we to be. He is holyi so iwfhtne u? he. He clothes 
the naked ; *o mi|rhl wt U» He feeds the hTinirty’ ; so 
micht me to feed tW butifry, &c.— Treatise Sola. See 
iilso MaiiiKmiti**'' CiuwMwr# Elbici. 
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“ That lu‘ was (lepnissiag^ the proud, and ex 
altiriL,^ till* I HI m hits the reply is considered 
as most admirahlr,^ But when a }KK)r Hahbi 
sa\s tli(* same thing, only differently expre^^s- 
od. then it is treated with ridicule. 

laiough, f think, ims been said to «hew the 
ininstiie with which the Talnmdbts have 
been treate d by nntiiy nuHieru writeri* But 
w Imt may Iw cousidenHl m most blatncsabk in 
flu ni is, that they have totuHy passed over 
{lie moral part of the Talmud; and lh(»8e in 
St nidi ve piirahles and tales, which, indepen* 
(U nt of tbe entertaiiimeut they offer, ar<^ so 
many miniature jaiintiiigs of the habits, man- 
ners, and modes of thinking, of an >iii< ient 
pt*ople at a nunotc |K?ri<Kl of aiiti<)itity. That 
this sileiH'<‘ < an not Ik* asi riljwrd to wmil of 
matter, the reader will l>esit fat iihle to de- 
ride, after he has gone through tlie acconi' 

• Bayir. in liwi Dk^tii/rjiyy, Uii# of 

md thoti^-la il uofjdtprfml. Htti the mme »r' 

IH" ftmud in tia; ilanifli' in 

wor*li ; an<i iwc irn* awsuinl wrilh tb*? J rwiiiiii ’ widt<f t 

i*f jsionciit tUy», in the fmm U ratth ihm — h 

mulron (nu k’ ja»krxJ flubfol dmp, ** la how mmy flUyxs dt4 
O^kI irreat*' the imH'i *' ? ** lb wjC t^lkrU t!w HAbW. 

&«j ft h ■“ In *iat ',4»ys fM VM^ tlni^ heAten nnd 

ihf* r^nh ” vrtiat biJa* f 

“ I >*" btf* liJSltei liwIdWl, trn xfchJch hi( 

r xmetf ihr pfyfT Ut m$e<eitd smd thee rfrli*' 10 4«ie4!iiMj ■''* '*r, in 
• Ahcr wordn. he exafc* l4»«' ki»’ly, »iKf 4tpfVAAie$ th€ b-iOjk-biy , 
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(landing collection. Howe\er, as the object 
of this Essay is not to arraign others, bat to 
defund the uninspirod writings against nnjast 
attacks, and to give the reader a generalj<lea 
of their contents, I most w illingly drop this 
subject. 

To conclude : 1 lament with Sclieirnuj (in 
the words of my esteemed Friend), “ that 
thi; learned should have turned their backs on 
the Htjbn w sources ; and that, w hilst tht‘\ 
hope to find the key of ancient doctriru' in 
the obscure, insolvablc riddles of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ; whilst nothing is heard but 
the luijgimge and wisdom of India ; the writ- 
fiigs and traditions of the Rabbins are con- 
signed to neglect, without examination.’* * 
Still more do I lament to observe this gene- 
ral apathy amongst my own bretiurern True 
it is, iiiat the short period generally allotted 
for the education of Jewish youth ^ — a j>erii>d 
hanlly sufficient to furnish tliem with an 
ample know ledge of the Hebrew Scripture's-— 
must exclude the Talmud from funning a 
branch of early irtstruction, were it e\eii ml- 
visuble. But admitting this, I really do not 
see w by persons of riper years, blessed with 
* The Fri«a4, by S. T. C'jkrkitif, red. ii, - 
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('(impf U nrr and talents, should entirely in g- 
h M l it ; unh sK they choose hliridly to follow 
the dictutt^s ol' men, and tnntgine that the es- 
sence of re ligion cofisists in th<r mere okserv - 
iUice of a few’ rites and ceremoiiit s. 

Nor is this attainment so difficult as is ge- 
nerally supposed. ■ A knowledge of the He- 
brew language w ill tniahle aiij’ y)erson, with 
tie’ assistance of a commentator, to under- 
stand (he Talmud, But w'boever penis<*H 
that ancient work, must Ixmr in mind that it 
eontiiins the religious and philosopliical opi- 
nions of thousands of !eanie<i and highly- 
gifted m€*n, w ho lived during the tong ox tent 
ol‘ nearly ii thousund years, in diffenmt conn- 
trk?K, various situations, and under the roost 
variegated circumstances ; and tlmt aliovt* a 
thousand years have elapsed since those opi- 
nions were collected. The piety of its authors 
is unquestionable. Its morality, with the 
exception of a few isolated optnioim, is exoek 
lent. To believe that itsmiilrifarioiis eontenu 
are all dictates of unerring wtadoin, h m 
extravagant as to suppose that all it eontahas 
b founded in error. like all other produc- 
tions of unaided humanity, it b not free* from 
mistaktts and prejudteesi to remind us that 
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the writers were fiillibU* men, and tlutt ua- 
(jualified admiration must ben\s('r\t (l for tin 
works of divine inspiration, which we oauht 
to study, the better to adore and ol)t'\ the all- 
perfeet Author. But whilt? I should }>e 
among* the first to protest against any cord n- 
sion of the Talmudic Rills the r \erdlou - 
ing Stream of Holy Writ, 1 do not hesitatr 
to avow my doubts, w hether there exists aij\ 
uninspired work of equal antiquity, that < on 
tains more interesting, more \arious, and 
valuable mformatloii, than that of tht? still 
existing muaim of the ancient Hebrew 
Sagtxs. 



HEBREW TALE.S. 




Mnut^ and iht* ijamh. - A iradUmnar^f 


" n .’ Ix»r<t t** jtfciotlto all> Ht»tl hm u»«rrcien wre drer nil Hj* 
wcMrIc*.’* 

P«M.W clKV, 

Ov fi wis4? Iiistrurtors re late, that whiist 
wm altendirig^ JeUiro'u flock in the 
w iUli rness, a latnh strayed from the herd. 
3.1 eiideavo»ir< ci to overtake it, hut it rtui 
much Taster than ho, iill it came near a foun- 
lain, wliere it suddenly sloppctd, and torjk a 
draught of water, ** Thou little dmr hina- 
cent <^eat«re/* said Moses, •* I see now why 
thou didst run away. Had f known thy 
w ant, on my jdmitklers would f bat'o e»iTk?<l 
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thee to the fowiitain to assuage tliy thirst. 
But come, little innocent, 1 will make up for 
my ignoraiu’e. Thou art no doubt fatigued 
iift(T so lung a journey, thou shiilt walk no 
further/* He immediately took the little 
«?n.^iture into his arms, and carried it back to 
the flo<^k. 

The Almighty Father of M<‘rcies — He 
who diffustid those precious drops of pity 
and kiridnoss over the human heart, approv- 
ed of the dt?ed ; and a heavenly voice was 
heard to exchiun — ** Mosers! Benevolent 
Moses! If a dumb ammai thus excite thy 
compassion, how mneh more will the nil- 
dnjji of men ! What wilt tliou not do for Jine 
own hrethren t Come, hecticefonh thou shalt 
be the She|i^heFd of my chosen flock, and 
teach them by Uiy example — ^ that ik€ Lard 
i$ ^aad to ali, ami that his mtercies are over 
all his works: 


MsniusH SucMOTti Habah. 
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II. 

The Value of a (iood iVV/lt. 

He tlijit haUi found Avtrtwiujj wife, lintb * srreiiliTr treaHuri 
thuja ifmtly pearly. 

Si <’H a treasure biifl thi* rek l>r;it#d taicher 
' U A BBI M Kt R found. Jl<* sat diirifi^^ tlio whnlf 
nf Otto Stilfbatli da? in <ht» pubiii: scbnol, ami 
instrurted the peofde. Dtiririf hi5 ulinenee 
from liis boii»«e bi» two sons, b<dli of them of 
tineomifion btiuiity and enligbti»noci in the 
law, (lied. liid wife bore them to her Ixsd- 
ehamlwr, kid them upon tlie marriage- ktd, 
and spread a wliite eotermg over their bo- 
die,s. Tow'smb evf'iiiiig Hahbi Meir OBioe 
hon:('. “ Where are my Iwloved «oiui/* he 

asked, “ that 1 may give* them my Messing T 
‘ Tilt y ant gone to the si hool," wag the an- 
swer. I rt^peatc^ly lo'iked round tk^ 
school/’ he replied. “ and I did not iwHJthem 
tliere. ' She reached him a gohhd ; be prais- 
ed the at tho going out of the Sabhath. 
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drank, and a^uin asked, “ Where are my 
sons, that tliey may drink of the cnp of bless- 
ing T’ They will not be far od*,” she said, 
and placed food IxTore him, that he might 
eat, lie was in a gladsome and genial mood, 
ati<l when he had said griua* after the meal,, 
she thus addressc'd him; — ‘‘Rabbi, with thy 
permission I would fain propose to thee oih* 
“ Ask it, then, my love !*' he re- 
plied, “ A few days ago a person entrusted 
some jewels to my custmiy, and now he de- 
mands them agiun : should i give them hack 
agaiii f ’ “This Is a question,'’ siiid Rabhi 
\leir, ‘‘which my wife should not have 
thought it necessary to ask. What! would- 
*'st thou hesitiile or l>e rehictairf to restore to 
e%cry <uie his ownf’ “No/’ .she nqdied, 
hut y<*t I thought It best not to re store them 
without acijuaintiug thet! tlutrewdth/' She 
then led him to their chamber, imd, stepping 
to the l>ed, ttnA the white covering from their 
bcdies. “Ah. my sons! niy ^ons thus 
loudly himented the father: “ M\ soii> ! the 
light of mintt^eyes, and the light of my under- 
derslanding ; I was your father, but ye were 
’i!t v te*u hers k» the Law !” The mother tune 





uikI \MT'’ luttiilv At sh< 

l<M>k tu’i* husband by tb** hand, and 'iabi, 
llah!)i. tlidst thou not trtteb mr that 
must not I ' luotaiit to it'starn that whii'li 
was rtitrustKl ♦<» our f 8«4‘. thn f^ord 

tfavr. tin* Lord Iran takt n and bU^fisad 

in* tbr name* ot tin l^»r<l ' * ** b< 

(he rianin of thi* lainl!' oolMti ci Rabid Mrir, 
‘ and bi(^wxl 1 h* his iiamo for ihy sako too* 
tor \stdl is it wiittoii, * lie that has found a 
virtuous wtunatt baa a irnnitor treusiin* than 
fostli jUMris. She o|A 04 i'th bur mouth with 
wivltun, and mi hot is the inslrm tmn 

of kiadiH^ss/ " ** 


• Ti\, -Oi't. " .K’l * •'■ A. Ntmi#s Aft .O'd 

'-n' S 1\ i <?hT!*:-r<'. F'‘-( 
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III. 

The Lord helpeth Man and Beasi^ 

During his march to conquer the world, 
Alexander, the Macedonian, came to a people 
in Africa who dwelt in a remote and secluded 
4'omer in peaceful huts, and knew neither 
war nor conqueror. They led him to the hut 
of their chief, who received him hospitably, 
and placed before liim golden dates, golden 
figs, and bread of gold. Do you eat gold 
in this coimtry?’" said Alexander. “I take 
it for granted (replied the chief) that thou 
wert able to find eatable food in thine own 
country. For what reason, then, art thou 
come amongst us Your gold has not 

tempted me hither,^’ said Alexander, “but I 
would become acquainted with your man- 
ners and customs.^' “ So be it,’^ rejoined the 
other: “sojourn among us as long as it 
pleaseth thee.” At the close of this conver- 
sation two citizens entered, as into their 
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court of justice. The plaintHF said, “ I 
bought of this man a piece of land, and as I 
was making a deep drain through it, I found 
a treasure. This is not mine, for I only bar- 
gained for the land, and not for any treasure 
that might be concealed beneath it ; and yet 
the former owner of the land will not receive 
it.” The defendant answered, I hope I 
have a conscience, as well as my fellow-citi- 
zen. I sold him the land with all its con- 
tingent, as well as existing advantages, and 
(‘onsequently the treasure inclusively.” 

The chief, who was at the same time their 
supreme judge, recapitulated their words, in 
order chat the parties might see whether dr 
not he understood them aright. Then, after 
some reflection, said, ‘‘ Thou hast a son, 
friend, I believe?” “Yes.”- — '^And thou 
(addressing the other), a daughter? “ Yes.” — 
“Well, then, let thy son marry thy daugli- 
ter, and bestow the treasure on the young 
couple for a marriage portion.” 

Alexander seemed surprized and perplex- 
ed. “ Think you my sentence unjust?” the 
chief asked him. O, No !” replied Alex- 
ander, “ but it astoiaishes me.” — “ And how, 
B 5 
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tbeij,” rejoined the chief, “ Avould the case 
have been decidt'd in }<)ur country To 
confess tJie trutli, said Alexander, we should 
iiave taken both parties into custody and 
lja\e seized the treasure for the kings use.’’ 
“ For the kings use!” exclaimed the chief, 
“ Does the sim shine on that country ?” 
“ O yes !” — ‘ ^ Dot^s it rain there ?’' “ Assu- 

redly.” — “ Wonderful ! But arc there tame 
animals in the country, that live on the grass 
and grCeii herbs ?” “ Very many, and of 

many kinds.” — “Aye, that must then be 
the cause, .said the chief: for the sake of 
those inno(X‘nt animals the all-gracious Being 
continues to let the sun shine and the rain 
drop down on your own country ; since its 
inhabitafits ai*e unworthy of such Idessings. 

T. Tamid. 

Bkueshith Rabah. 

Vajfj:kf{a Rabah. 
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IV. 

Vonversaiion of a Philosophet' with a 
RabbL 

“\oLR God in Lis Book calls hiniself a 
jealous God, wLo can endure no other God 
beside himself, and on all occasions makes 
mauifest Lis abhorrence of idolatry. How 
conies it then that he threatens and seems 
lo hate the worshippers of false gods more 
than the false gods themselves 
certain king,” replied the Bahbi, ‘‘ had a 
disobedient son. Among other worthless 
tricks of various kinds, he had the baseness 
to give to his dogs his Father's name and 
titles. Should the king shew his anger on 
the prince or the dogs — “Well turned,” 
replied the Philosopher : but if your God 
destroyed the objects of idolatry, he would 
take away the temptation to it.'’ “ Yea, 

retorted the Rabbi,” if the fools worshipped 
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such things only Jia were of no further use 
than that to which their folly applied them, — 
if the idols were always as worthless as the 
idolatry is contemptible. But they worship 
the sun, the moon, the host of heaven, the 
rivers, the sea, fire, air, and what not. 
Would you that the Creator, for the sake 
of these fools, should ruin his own works, 
and disturb the law s appointed to nature by 
his own wisdom ? If a man steals grain and 
sows it, should the seed not shoot up out of 
the earth, because it was stolen? O, no ! 
the wise Creator lets nature run her own 
course ; for her course is his own appoint- 
ment And what if the children of folly 
abuse it to evil ? The day of reckoning is 
not far off, and men will then learn that 
human actions likewise re-appear in their <’on- 
sequences by as certain a law as the green 
blade rises up out of the buried corn seed.” 


Talmud Avoda Zaha. 
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V. 

Wine best preserved in homely Vessels, and 
Beauty no friend to Wisdoin ; or, the 
Princess and Rahhi Joshuah* 

Rabbi Josh u ah, the son of Cha-nan-yah, 
was one of those men whose minds are far 
more beautiful than their bodies. He was 
so dark that people often took him for a 
blacksmith, and so plain, as almost to frighten 
children. Yet his great learning, wit, and 
wisdom, had procured him not only the love 
and respect of the people, but even the fa- 
vour of the Emperor Trajan. Being often 
at court, one . of the x ..Incesses rallied him 
on his want of beauty, ** How comes ii,'' 
said she, “ that such glorious wisdom is in- 
closed in so mean a veMel ?'* The Rabbi, no 
ways dismayed, requested her to tell him in 
what sort of vessels her father kept his wine. 
* ' Why, in earthen, vessels, to be sure,'' re- 
plied the Princess. “ O !” exclaimed the 
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witty Rabbi, Ibis is tlu‘ way that ordinary 
people do : an Rin]'>eror\s wine ought to be 
kept in more precions vessels.” The Prin- 
cess, thinking him in earnest, or(ler('(l a 
quantity of wine to he emptied out oi‘ thc‘ 
earthen jars into gold and silver vessels ; 
but, to )ier great surprise, found it in a very 
short time sour, and unfit to drink. “ Very 
fine advice', indeed, Joshuah, hast thou given 
me !” said the Princess, the next time sh<.‘ 
saw him : “ Do you know the wine is sour 
and .spoiled r “ Thou art then convinced,” 
said the Rabbi, that wine keeps best in 
])]aiu and mean vessels. It is even so with 
wisdom.” “ But,” coiitimied the Priiieess, 
I know many persons who are both wise 
and handsome.” True,” replied the Sage, 
hut they would, most probably, be still 
wiser, were they less handsome.”^ 

T. Nr.OAUiM. 

* Intimatiiijf, lliat ])eauty is mostly iiccninparied by ra- 
nity ; aud vanity, as it is well knownn,is not very condu- 
cive to wisdom. 
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VI. 

Mercy iti Judyment.—A Parable of Rabbi 
Jo-cho-aan. 


Rt'joice not when thine enemy falkth, and lot not thine 
heart be glad when he stumbleth. 

Prov. xxiv. 

Rabiii Joe II on an relates, that whilst the 
Eg'y[)tiaTis were drowning in the Red Sea, 
the angels wished to chauiit the song of 
praise; but God rebuked them, saying — 

‘ ' What ! the works of my hand are perishing, 
and 3 0 wish to sing!’^ 

T. Sanhedrim. 

This fully agrees with the character of 
God, as gh eii in various parts of Scripture ; 
where he is represented as the God of mercy, 
who wishes not the destruction of the wicked, 
but their repentance. When, therefore, the 
wicke^dness of men calls down just punish- 
ment upon their guilty heads, it ought to 
serve as a warning, but not as matter of joy. 
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VII. 

Hop€y Resigfmiion^ and Dependence on the 
Divine Protection recommended^ by the 
consideration^ that even Calamities, as 
far as they are dispensations of God, 
prove at length to have been Blessings in 
disguise . — This illustrated in the Life of 
R^Akiha. 

All the pAthB of the har4 are mercy and truth, unto such 
keep his covenants and his testimonies. 

PSAl.M X3tV, 


MaK', with his boasted wi.sdom, is but a 
short-sighted creature ; and, wHith all his pre- 
tended power, a weak and helpless being. * 

*■ Tlie futility of our endeavours without the assiKtuiuc 
of God, is beautifully expreissed in^thc 127th Psaiin. Ex- 
cept the Lord build Uu* house, they labour in. A'.’iin that build 
it : except tlic Lord guard the city, the watchman waketh 
hilt in vain/’ 

Every man's own experience may furnish him with exiiiii- 
plcs to verify the truth tif this position ; but none are more 
striking than those which are found in Scripture. No 
doubt, king David, like every otlier parent, rejoiced at the 
birtli of Aisa/off/, that very sou who drove his royal sire 
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He knows not in one moment what will 
happen to him in the next. Nor could such 
knowledge, were he to possess it, either pre- 
vent or retard events over which he has not 
the least control. The eminent faculties 
with which he is gifted may indeed enable 
him to see the immediate effects of particular 
occurrences, but the remote consequences 
and final results, are hidden from his con- 
fined view. Hence he often wishes for 
things, which, were they granted, would 
tend to his injury ; and he as often laments 
and bewails those very events which ulti- 
mately prove to his benefit. Thus circum- 
stanced, he could not possibly escape the 
numerous dangers that surround him, nay, 
he would often rush on that very destruction 
which he seeks to avoid, were it not for 
the merciful providence of that supreme 
Being, who gave us our existence, who 

from the throne, and embittered the rest of his days. — 
Jacob deeply lamented and bewailed the absence of Joseph^ 
little thinking that, that very absence was the means of 
saving him and his family from famine ; arid that it was a 
necessary link in the chain of those astonishing events, 
the mighty influence of which extends even to our days, 
and whose final resultas are still hidden in the womb of 
time. 
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Watches over our welfare, and who guides 
our stej>s. 

It is Hk who delivers us from the 
noxious pcstilOiice which marches, in the 
dark, and from the destruction which rages 
at nooa/' It is He that turns our mourning 
into joy, and who chaiigxvs ])re.sent evils into 
evoi lasting good. Hap])y then the man 
wlio has the God of Jacob for his helj), and 
who trusts in th(‘ I^ord his God.” 

So convinced was Rdhhi Akiha of tlies<‘ 
divine (ruths, so fully ];(*rsuuded was he that 
fnun the fountain of goodness no real evil 
can dow, that (wen under the gr(‘atest afflic- 
tions and sufl’erings — and tliey were many, 
and \arioits — ho Was accustomed to say — 
“ Whatever (*{»d does is for our good.” 
The ancient *Sag<’s of Israel have recom- 
mended us to adopt the same maxim ; and 
they have illustrated it^ by the following 
narrative. 

CompelkHl by viohmt persecution to rjnit 
his nativ<‘ hind, Rahbi Akiha wandered over 
barren wastes mid dreary de.serts. His 
whole equipage consisted of a lamp, which 
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he used to li^ht at night, in order to study 
the Law ; a cock, which served him instead of 
a w atcli, to announce to him the rising dawm ; 
and an ass, on which he rode. 

The siin was gradually sinking beneath 
the horizon, night was fast approaching, and 
tlie poor wanderer knew not where to shelter 
Ills liead, or where to rest his weary limbs. 
Fatigued, and almost exhausted, he came 
at last near a village. He was glad to hnd 
it inhabited; tJunking wliere human beings 
< I welt, there dwelt also humanity and com- 
passion ; but he was mistaken. He asked 
I'or a niglifs lodging — it was refused. Not 
one of the inhospitable inhabitants would 
accommodate him. He was therefore obli- 
ged to seek she^lter in a neighbouring wood. — 
‘‘ It is hard, very hard,’’ said he, ‘Miot to 
find a hospitable roof to protect me against 
the inck inency of the weather ; — hut God 
is just, and udiaiever he does is for the best. 
He* seated himself beneath a tree, lighted his 
lamp, and began to read the laiv. He had 
s(‘.arcely read a chapter, when a violent storm 
extinguished the light. “ What,” exclaimed 
ije, “ must I not be permitted even to pursue 
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my favorite study God is just, and 

whatever he does is for the hest.^* 

He stretched himself on the bare earth, 
willing’, if possible, to have a few hours’ 
sleep. He had hardly closed his eyes, when 
a fierce wolf camo and killed the cock. 
“ What new misfortune is this I” ejaculated 
the astonished Akiba. My vigilant com- 
panion is gone ! Who then will henceforth 
awaken me to the study of the law ? But 
Crod is just : he knows best what is good for 
us poor moHals.” Scarcely had he finished 
the sentence, when a terrible lion came and 
devoured the ass. ** What is to be done 
now exclaimed the lonely wanderer. ** My 
lamp and my cock are gone — my poor ass, 
too, is gone — all is gone ! But, praised be 
the Lord, Whatever he does is for the best.*' 
He passed a sleepless night, and early in the 
morning went to the village, to see whether 
he could procure a hbrs^,^ or aiiy Other beast 
of burthen, to enable him to pursue his jour- 
ney. But what was his surprise, not to find 
a single individual alive ! 

It appears that a band of robbers had en- 
tered the village during the night, killed its 
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inliabitants, and plundered their houses. As 
soon as Akiba had su,fficiently recovered 
from the sunazement into which this wonder- 
ful occurrence had thrown him, he lifted up 
his voice, and exclaimed, Thou great God, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, now 
I know by experience that poor mortal men 
are short-sighted and blind ; often consider- 
ing as evils what is intended for their preser- 
vation ! But thou alone art just, and kind, 
and merciful ! Had not the hard-hearted 
people driven me, by their in hospitality, from 
the village, I should assuredly have shared 
their fate. Had not the wind extinguished 
my lamp, the robbers would have been drawn 
to the spot, and have murdered me. I per- 
ceive also that it was thy mercy which de- 
prived me of my two companions, that they 
might not by their noise give notice to the 
banditti where I was. Praised, then, be thy 
name, for ever and ever !” 


T. B BRACK OTH 
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VIII. 

Intended Divorce and Reconciliation, 


A wise womiin buildeth her house, &c. 

Prov. xiv. 1. 

A CERTAIN Israelite of Sidon, having been 
married above ten years without being blessed 
with offspring, determined to be divorced 
from his wife. With this view he brought 
her before Rabbi Simon son of Jo-cho-e. 
The Rabbi who was unfavourable to divorces, 
endeavoured at fiiit to dissuade him from it. 
Seeing him however disinclined to accept 
his advice, he addresj^d him and his wife 
thus : — My Children; when you were first 
joined in the holy bands of wedlock, were ye 
not rejoiced I Did ye apt make a feast and 
entertain your friends ? Now, since ye are 
resolved tp be divorced, let your separation 
be like your union. Go home, make a feast, 
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(^ntertain your friends, and on the morrow 
come to me, and I will comply with your 
wishes. So reasonable a request, and coming 
from such authority, could not, with any 
degi’ee of propriety, be rejected. They ac- 
cordingly went home, prepared a sumptuous 
entertainment, to which they invited their 
several friends. During the hours of merri- 
ment, the husband being elated with wine, 
thus addressed his wife: — “ My beloved, we 
have lived together happily these many many 
years ; it is only the want of children that 
makes me wish for a separation. To convince 
thee however, that I bear thee no ill-will, T 
give thee permission to take with thee out of 
my house, any thing thou likest best.” Be 
it so,” rejoined the woman. The cup went 
round, the people were merry ; and having 
drank rather freely, most of the guests fell 
asleep ; and amongst them the master of 
the feast. The Lady no sooner perceived 
it, than she ordered him to be carried to 
her fathers house, and ‘to be put into abed 
prepared for the purpose. The fumes of the 
wine having gradually evaporated, the man 
awoke. Finding himself in a strange place, 
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he wondered and exclaimed, "'Where am I? 
How came I here ? What means all this ? ” His 
wife who had waited to see the issue of her 
stratagem, stepped from behind a curtain, 
and begging him not to be alarmed, told him 
that he was now in her father’s house. " In 
thy father’s house ! ” exclaimed the still as- 
tonished husband, “ How should I come in 
thy father’s house ? ” " Be patient, my dear 

husband,” replied the prudent woman; "" be 
patient, and I will tell thee all. Recollect, 
didst thou not tell me last night, I might 
take out of thy house whatever I valued 
most ? Now, believe me, my beloved, 
amongst all thy treasures there is not one I 
value So much as I do thee; nay, there is 
not a treasure m this world I esteem so much 
as I do thee.” The husband, overcome by so 
much kindness, embraced her, was recon- 
ciled to her ; and they lived thenceforth very 
happily together. 


Medrash Shir Hashirim. 
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IX. 

The Heavenly Lamp. 

The soul of man is the candle of the Lord. 

PROV. XX. 

Rabbi Tan-ciium was once asked, whe- 
ther it was allowable to extinguish a candle 
on the sabbath, in case it incommoded a sick 
person? ‘‘What a question you ask!” re- 
plied the Rabbi. “ True, you call a burning 
candle, a light, so is the soul of man ; nay, it 
is called ‘ a heavenly light.’ Is it not better 
to extinguish an earthly light, than a hea- 
venly light?” 

T. Shabbath. 


c 
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X. 

Ceremonies and outward Ordinances to he 
appreciated hy their inward effects and 
moral accompaniments; confirmed from 
Scripture, and further illustrated hy a ' 
Tale of Rahhi Tan-chu-ma. 

And rend your hearts, and not your garments. 

Joel ii. 13. 


Abstinence from food may mortify the 
body, but caunot cure the diseases of the 
soul. Neither can it be acceptable to God, 
unless accompanied by sincere repentance, 
and the practice of righteousness. Would 
you know what sort of fast is approved by 
God, read his word as expressed by the 
Prophet Isaiah. 

An idolatrous and mcked king had, by 
his abominations, incurred the just wrath of 
God ; and by his imprudent and impolitic 
conduct, brought great calamities on the 
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land. Oppression and tyranny produced 
their usual monstrous offspring — fanaticism 
and superstition. The people were taught 
by their ignorant instructors that; to appease 
the wrath of Go cl, they must fast and pray ; 
envelope themselves in sack-clothes, and 
strew ashes on thei» heads. And when they 
found, tliat notwithstanding these acts of 
self-mortification, their calamities still con- 
tinued, they very naturally asked, WJiy 
fast we, and thou seest not ? — afflict our 
bodies, and thou regardest not?^^ When 
the Almighty ordered the prophet to tell 
the deluded people the real cause of their 
sorrows, and his displeasure. The language 
is so beautiful and energetic, and the subject 
so applicable, even to the p®0sent times, that 
I am induced to copy the whole. 

Proclaim aloud ; give no interruption : 

Loud like the trumpet's sound, lift up thy voice : 
Declare to my people their transgression ; 

And to the liouse of Jacob thteir sins. 

They indeed seek me daily ; 

Desire to know my ways : 

Like a nation that practised righteousness, 

And forsook not the ordinances of their God. 
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Tbey ask of me just decisions. 

Would wish to obtain God's favour. 

Why fast we (say they), and thou seest not i 
Afflict our bodies, and thou regardest not ? 

Answer. 

Behold, in the day of your^fast ye gratify your 
desires ; 

And press your sorrows upon you . 

Behold ye fast for strife and contention ; 

And to smite with tyrannical list. 

Fast ye not that it may be known as broad day — 
That your fame may reach the very skies ? 

Is such then the fast I have chosen ! 

A day when man should humble his souL — 

What ! to bend his head like a bulrush ! 

Envelope himself in sack-cloth<'S vnd ashes ! 

This ye call a fast — day act ptable to tiio Lord ^ 
O ! no, this is the fa^ which I choose ; 

To open the knots of wickedness. 

To loosen the bands of oppression, 

Give liberty to the groaning slave ; 

And break asunder every grinding yoke. 

O ! break thy bread to the hungry ; 

Bring the wretched poor into thy house : 

Seest thou the naked, cover him with garments ; 
And hide not thyself from thy own flesh. 

Then shall thy light spring forth as the morning. 
And thy health quickly spring forth : 
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Then will righteousness go before thee, 

And God^s glory close thy rear : 

Then shalt thon call, and the Lord will answer* 
Thou shalt pray, and he will say Here am /— &c, 

Isaiah Iviii. 

Such then is the fast which the Almighty 
declared would be acceptable to him. To 
suppose then that there is any merit in mere 
bodily privation, is to believe in that which 
God has declared to be false. 

Some of the ancient Rabbis have expressed 
the same sentiments, in language less beau* 
tiful and glowing, but scarcely less instructive. 
For thus we find in the days of Rabbi Tan- 
chum a, when, in consequence of a great 
drought, a fast ^ad been proclaimed. The 
people fasted several dayl% but no rain came. 
The Rabbi then addressed them thus: — 
“ My children,’’ said he, “ if you wish your 
fast to be acceptable to God, let it be accom- 
panied by acts of charity and good will.” 
The people opened their purses, distributed 
money to the poor and needy. While thus 
laudably employed, they perceived a man 
give some money to a poor woman who faad 
formerly been Ms wife, but was then divorced 
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from him* Now as tlie traditional law inter- 
dicted every familiar intercourse between 
the parties after a separation had once taken 
place, the pepple foolishly imagined that 
such interdiction extended even ^to acts of 
charity ; and with ignorant, but vehement 
zeal, exclaimed, ** Rdbhi! Rabbi! what, do 
we sit idle spectators, and here is a great 
sin committed They then told him what 
they had observed. The good Rabbi, who 
wished to remove so destructive a prejudice 
from their minds, called the supposed offend- 
er before him, and questioned him about his 
motive, ** Master,^’ said the charitable Is- 
raelite, ** it is true I gave this poor woman 
some money. I saw her great distress and 
my heart was filled with compassion.^' The 
virtuous Rabbi, not only did not blame this 
action, but greatly admired it ; and in order 
to impress on the minds of his hearers that 
true charity knows no limits, no bounds, no 
distinction, took care to incorporate this 
very deed in a prayer which he addressed 
to the Almighty: — ‘‘X»ord of all worlds,'’ 
exclaimed the pious Rabbi, ‘'if the distress 
of this woman, who had no claim on the 
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bounty of him that relieved her, excited his 
compassion, we who are the wotks of thine 
own hands, the children of thy dearly be- 
loved Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, what 
relief may we not expect from thee, thou 
Father of mercies F God heard his prayers, 
there came plenty of rain, the earth was fer- 
tilized, and the distressed people relieved. 

Medrash Rabbah. 
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XI. 

Scripture Impartiality vindicated hy Rahhi 
Jose> 

‘'The author of the books you call holy/' 
said a certain Roman Matron to Rabbi 
Jose, “ appears to me very partial in his ac- 
counts of past events : nay, some of them 
appear incredible. — Is it possible that Jo- 
seph, a poor and wretched slave, and in the 
very prime of youth, could have resisted the 
repeated solicitations, and the alluring charms 
of his rich, powerful, and enamoured mis- 
tress?” — “ Thou wouldest not have spoken 
thus,” replied Jose, “ hadst thou read the 
books, of which thou appearest to have some 
knowledge, with due attention.” He then 
reminded her of the narratives of Reuben 
and Bilhah, Judah and Tamar, “ These 
persons,” continued the Rabbi, “ were supe- 
rior to Joseph in age, and in dignity, yet 
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the divine Historian did not conceal their 
faults, hut laid them open to the view of 
their descendants.’’ It is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of our holy books to represent the 
actions of our ancestors with faithfulness 
and impartiality, neither palliating their 
vices nor exaggerating their virtues ; that 
posterity might avoid the former and imitate 
the latter. 


Medrash Rabbah. 
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XII. 

The honor due to whatever is truly useful. 

Rabbi Huna, once asked his son Raba, 
why he did not the lectures of Rabbi 

Chisda ? — Because,’^ replied the son, “ he 
only treats of temporal and worldly con- 
cerns.” — “ What,” said the Father, ‘‘heoccu- 
pies himself with that which is necessary 
for the preservation of human beings* — 
and this you call worldy affairs ! Trust me, 
this is among the most estimable of studies.” 

T. Shabbath, 

* Chisda's Discourse, of which the youug man spoke so 
lightly, hap^ned to be on medicinal subjects. 
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XIII. 

To insult Poverty or natural Defect, no ve^ 
nial crime. 

Whosoever mocketh the poor, reproacheth his Maker. 

Paiov. xvih 4. 

Despise not the poor, thou knowest not 
how soon it may be thine own lot. 

Despise not the deformOd, their defects 
are not of their own seeking, and why should- 
est thou add insult to misfortune. 

Despise no creature ; the most insignifi- 
cant is the work of thy Maker. 

Rabbi Eliezer returning from his mas- 
ter’s residence to his native place, was highly 
elated with the great knowledge he had ac- 
quired. On his way, he overtook a singu- 
tiafty unshapely and misfeatured person, who 
was travelling to the same town. The 
stranger saluted him by saying, — Peace 
be upon thee. Rabbi.” — Eliezer proud of 
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his learning, instead of returning the civility, 
noticed only the Traveller’s deformity ; and 
by way of joke, said to him, — ‘^Racqa*, 
are the inhabitants of thy town all as mis- 
shapen as thou art?” — The stranger, aston- 
ished at Eliezer’s want of manners, and pro- 
voked by the insult, replied — I do not 
know : — but thou hadst better make these 
enquiries of the great Artist that made me.” 
The Rabbi perceived his error, and alighting 
from the animal on which he rode, threw 
.himself at the stranger’s feet, and entreated 
him to pardon a fault committed in the wan- 
tonness of his heart, and which he most sin- 
cerely regretted. “ No,” said the stranger, 
go first to the Artist that made me^ and tell 
him; Great Artist, O ! what an ugly vessel 
hast thou produced r* Eliezer continued 
his entreaties: The stranger persisted in 
his refusal. In the mean time they arrived 
at the Rabbi’s native city. The inhabitants 
being apprized of his arrival, came in crowds 
to meet him ; exclaiming — Peace be upon 
thee, Rabbi ! Welcome our Instructor !” 


A term of reproach. 
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‘‘ Whom do ye call Rabbi V* asked the 
stranger. The people pointed to Eliezer. 
“And him ye honor with the name of Rabbi 1” 
continued the poor man : O ! may Israel 
not produce many like him He then re- 
lated what had happened. “ He has done 
wrong; he is aware of it,” said the people, 
“ do forgive him ; for he is a great man, well 
versed in the law.” The stranger then for- 
gave him, and intimated that his long refusal 
had no other object than that of impressing 
the impropriety on the Rabbi’s mind. The 
learned Eliezer thanked him ; and whilst he 
held out his own conduct as a warning to the 
people, he justified that of the stranger, by 
saying — that though a person ought ever to 
be as flexible as a reed, and not as stubborn 
as a cedar, yet to insult poverty or natural 
defect is no venial crime ; and one that we 
cannot expect to be readily pardoned. 

T. Taaivith. 
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XIV. 

hiherality grounded on Religion not to he 
conquered by reverse of Fortune ; exem- 
plified in Ahen-judan. 

A man’s gift extendetb his possessions and leadeth him 
l>efore the great. I^rov. xviii. IZ. 

Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi Joshua, and 
Rabbi Akibba, travelled about annually 
in the land of Israel to collect money for 
the poor. Amongst their many and various 
contributors, none gave more liberally, nor 
with more cheerfulness, than Aben-ju- 
OAN, who was then in very affluent cir- 
cumstances. Fortune, however, took a turn. 
A dreadful storm destroyed the fruits of his 
grounds ; a raging pestilence swept away 
the greater part of his flocks and herds ; 
and his extensive fields and vineyards 
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became the prey of his greedy and inex- 
orable creditors. Of all his vast posses- 
sion nothing was left him but one small 
plot of ground. Such a sudden reverse 
of fortune was enough to depress any 
ordinary mind. But Aben-JUDAN, on. 
whose heart the Divine precepts of his 
holy religion had been early and deeply 
imprinted, patiently submitted to his lot. 
— ‘‘The Lord,” said he, ^‘gave, and the 
Lord has taken away; — let his name be 
praised for ever.” He diligently applied 
to cultivate the only field he had left, 
and by dint of great labour, and still 
greater frugality, he contrived to support 
himself and family decently ; and was, not- 
withstanding his poverty, cheerful and con- 
tented. The year passed on. — One evening 
as he was sitting at the door of his miserable 
hut, to rest from the labours of the day, he 
perceived the Babbis coming alt a dis- 
tance. It was then, tha,t his former great- 
ness and his present deplorable condition at 
once rushed upon his mind ; and he felt for 
the first time the pangs of poverty. — ‘‘ What 
was Aben-judan,” (exclaimed he,) “ and 
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what is he now?” — Pensive and melancholy, 
he seated himself in a corner of his hut. 
His wife perceived the sudden change. 
— ** What ails my beloved ?” asked she, 
tenderly “ Art thou not well ? — tell me, 
that I may administer to thy relief ! ” 
“ Would to God it were in thy power 
— But the Lord alone can heal the wounds 
which he inflicts,” replied the distressed man. 

Dost thou not remember the days of our 
prosperity, when our corn fed the hungry — 
our fleece clothed the naked — and our oil 
and wine refreshed the drooping spirit of 
the afflicted. The orphans came round us 
and blessed us — and the widow’s heart 
sang for joy. Then did we taste those 
heavenly pleasures which are the lot of the 
good and charitable. But now, alas ! we 
cannot relieve the fatherless, nor him who 
wants help, we are ourselves poor and 
wretched. Seest thou not yonder good 
men cofliing to make the charitable col- 
lection? — they will call — but what have we 
to give them ?” Do not repine, dear hus- 
band,” rejoined his virtuous wife, we have 
still one field left : suppose we sell half of 
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it, and give the money for the of tjie 
poor?” A beam of joy overspread the 
good man’s countenWce. He followed his 
wife’s advice, sold half the field, and when 
the collectors called, he gave them the mo- 
ney. They accepted it, and as they de- 
parted, said to him, May the Lord restore 
thee to thy former prosperity 1” Aben-judan 
resumed his former spirits, and ’with it his 
wonted diligence. He went to plough the 
small spot of ground still left him. As 
he was pursuing his work, the foot of the 
ox that drew the plough- share sunk into 
the ground, and the beast was maimed. 
In endeavouring to relieve the animal from 
its perilous situation, he saw something glit- 
tering in the hollow which the foot had made^ 
This excited his attention : he dug the 
hole deeper, and, to his great astonishment 
and no less joy, found an immense trea- 
sure concealed in the vejry spot. — He took 
it home, removed from the wretched hovel 
in which he lived, into a very fine house ; 
re-purchased the lands and possessions which 
his ancestors had left him, and which , his 
former distress had obliged him to" sell ; 
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ai;id added greatly to them. Nor did he 
neglect the poor. He again became a 
Father to the fatherless, and a Blessing to 
the unfortunate. The time arrived, when 
the before-mentioned Rabbis came, as usual, 
to make their collection. Not finding their 
generous contributor in the place where he 
had resided the year before, they address- 
ed themselves to some of the inhabitants 
of the village, and asked them whether 
they could tell them what had become of 
Aben-judan, and how he was ? Aben- 
judan,” exclaimed they, ^Hhe good and ge- 
nerous Aben^jadan ! who is like him in riches, 
charity, and goodness ? — See you yonder 
flocks and herds ? they belong to Aben-judan. 
Those vast fields, flourishing vineyards, and 
beautiful gardens ? they belong to Aben-ju- 
dan. Tl|0se fine buddings ? they also belong 
to Aben-judan.” Whilst they were thus 
discoursing, the good man happened to pass 
that way. The wise men greeted him, 
and asked him how he did^ — Masters,” 
said he, your prayers have produced 
plenty of fruit, — come to my house and 
partake of it, I will make up the defi- 
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ciency of last year’s subscription.” They 
-followed him to his house, where, after 
entertaining them nobly, he gave them a 
very handsome present for the poor. They 
accepted it, and taking out the subscrip- 
tion list of the preceding year. See,” 
said they to him, — though many exceed- 
ed thee iii their donations, yet we have 
placed thee at the very top of the list, 
convinced that the smallness of thy gift 
at that time, arose from want of means — 
not from want of inclination. It is to men 
like thou art, that the wise king alluded, 
when he said, A man’s gift extendeth 
his possessions, and leadeth him before the 
great,” Prov. xviii- 16. 

Jerusalem Talmud. 

Medrash Vageekra'TUbbah. 

Deb A RIM Kabba. 
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XV. 

On Pretended Majorities. 

‘•It is declared in yonr law/’ said a Hea- 
then once to Rabbi Joshuah, “ that in 
matters where unanimity cannot be ob- 
tained; you ought to follow the majority ; 
and yen allow that we Heathens are more 
niunerous than you are ; then why do you 
not follow our mode of worship ?” “ Be- 

fore I answer thy interrogation/’ replied 
the Rabbit ** permit me to ask thee a' 
question Hast thou any children ‘ ‘ Alas !” 
exclaimed the Heathen, “ thou remindest me 
of the greatest of mjr troubles.” — “Why, 
what % the matter?” asked Joshuah. “ I 
will tell thi^/’” replied the Heathen: “I 
hate ihany : generally speaking, they 
live pretty peaceably together; but when 
tneid-&ne Btriyes, and prayers are to com 
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mence, each wishes to adore his God in his 
own way. One invokes Jupiter, another 
Mirs, another Neptune. Each extols 
him whom he wishes to adore, and insists 
on his superiority. From words they often 
• come to blows ; so that instead of having 
a comfortable meal, we have nothing but 
confusion and quarrels/’ — And why dost 
thou not endeavour to reconcile them 
asked Joshuah. ‘‘ I might as well,” said 
the Heathen, ** attempt to reconcile fire 
and water, or to smoothen the turbulent 
waves of the ocean.” — I truly pity thee,” 
said the Rabbi ; thy neighbours per* 
haps, more fortunate?” — “Not at all,” re- 
plied the Heathen, “ unless they be child- 
less : — otherwise, the same cause produces 
the same eftect.” — “And yet,” e;xclainied 
Joshuah, “thou callest this a minority 
whose worship thou fain wouldst recommend 
to us ! Be advised by me, good man, 
and before thou attemptest to reconcile 
others to such a mode of worship, first 
reconcile the worshippers amongst them- 
selves.” 


MEnEASH Eabba. 
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XVI. 

On the Mood of Mind that %mU render the 
Consequences of improper Ac t urns y the 
Atonement for them. 


Despise net, my son, the chastisement of the Lord, nor 
murmur against his correction. For him whom the Lor(i 
loveth he4X>rrecteth, like a father who wisheth the amend- 
ment of his child. 

Prov. iii. 11, 12. 

Few men pass through life, without meeting 
with many and various calamities. Under 
such circumstances, it behoves us to bear 
affliction with fortitude, and to resign our- 
selves to the will of God ; who corrects as a 
kind father does his children, not with a 
view of inflicting, pain, but for the purpose 
of amendment. This is what the Royal 
Moralist inculcated, and which Rabbi Nahum 
confirmed by his own. conduct, under the 
severest sufferings. 
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It is related of this pious man*, that he 
was blind and lame, unable to use his hands, 
his whole body was distempered, and his feet 
were so sore, that they were obliged to be 
immersed in a large basin of water, to keep 
off the insects. The house he lived in was in 
so ruinous a state, that his disciples, fearing 
lest it should tumble over their master’s 
head, wished to remove him to another dwell- 
ing. — ‘‘Remove the furniture first,” said the 
afllicted man ; “ then remove me ; for I am 
confident the house will not give xy^ay as long 
as I remain in it,” They did so ; and no 
sooner had they removed the patient, when 
the house fell in, and became a complete 
ruin. “ Since thou art so good a man, as 
to be worthy of the special protection of 
Providence,” said his disciples, how comes 
it that thou art thus afflicted ?” “ I will tell 

you, my children,” replied their pious in- 
structor. “ I once went to pay a visit to 
my father-in-law ; I took with me, as a 
present, three asses ; one laden with various 


* He was surnaraed Gam-zu, which signifies, this also 
becaiise whatever happened to him, h^ used to say, this is 
also for some good purpose. 
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sorts of eatables, one with wine, and the 
third with various sorts of sweatmeats. Ar- 
riving not far from the place of my destina- 
tion, a poor man, wretched, and almost 
starved, accosted me. ' Master,' cried he, 
‘ O ! relieve my distress.’ ‘ Wait,’ an- 
swered I, ‘ until I have unloaded the 
asses.’ — This took up some time ; and scarcely 
had I finished unloading the animals, when 
the poor man dropped down dead before me. 
My conscience began to upbraid me. ‘ Poor 
lamented man,’ said I, ' a little more prompt- 
ness might have saved thee ; my inconsiderate 
delay has kiUed thee !’ — I then threw myself 
on his dead body, and exclaimed, ‘ O ! ye 
eyes, that could, but would not lopk at the 
distress of the poor man, may ye be deprived 
of the light of day. — Ye hands, that would 
not reach him timely relief, O may ye have 
no more your wonted use. — Ye legs, that did 
not quickly run to his assistance, may ye no 
more be able Jo perform your usual office. — 
May this body too, which did not feel com- 
passion for the wretchedness and misery of 
that lifeless body, feel the affliction it would 
not relieve.’ — As I said, so it happened. 
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This then is the cause of my misery. The 
disciples, moved by this sad recital, but still 
more by their master’s dreadful sufferings, 
exclaimed, Woe be to us, to see thee in a 
condition so deplorable!” — ‘‘ It would be 
much worse for me,” replied their heroic in- 
structor, were you not to see me in this 
condition.” Intimating, that he willingly en- 
dured his present sufferings as an atonement 
for his former sins, in the hope of enjoying, 
in the next world, that bliss which is reserved 
for the good and the righteous. 

Bab. Talmud, T. Tanith. 

Jerus. ditto, T. Shekalim. 
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XVTI. 

The Seven Ages. 

There are few persons who have not read 
Shakspeare’s beautiful description of the 
Seven Ages of Man. An ancient Hebrew 
sage has given us his thoughts on the same 
subject. His language may not appear so 
elegant as that of the inimitable bard ; but 
his sentiments are equally just, and certainly 
more edifying. 

Seven times in one verse (said Rabbi 
Simon, the son of Eliezer), did the author of 
Ecclesiastes make use of the word vanity 
in allusion to the seven stages of human life. 

The first commences in the first year of 
human existence, when the infant lies like a 
king on a soft couch, with numerous atten- 
dants about him, — all ready to serve him, 

* Eccles. i. 2. The word occors twice in the plural, which 
the Rabbi considered us equivalent to*fotir, and three times 
in the singular, making together seven. 
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and eager to testily their love and attachment 
by kisses and embraces. 

The second commences about the age of 
two or three years, when the darling child is 
permitted to crawl on the ground ; and like 
an unclean animal, delights in dirt and filth. 

Then, at the age of ten, the thoughtless 
hoy, without reflecting on the past, or caring 
for the future, jumps and skips about like a 
young kid on the enamelled green, contented 
to enjoy the present moment. 

The fourth stage begins about the age of 
twenty, when the young man, full of vanity 
and pride, begins to set off his petson by 
dress ; and like a young unbroken horse, 
prances hnd gallops about in search of a 
wife. 

Then comes the matrimonial state, when 
the poor man, like the patient ass, is obliged, 
however reluctantly, to toil and labour for a 
living. 

Behold him now in the parental state, 
when surrounded by helpless children craving 
his support, and looking to him for bread, he 
is as bold, as vigilant — and as fawning too — 
as the faithful dog; guarding his little, fllock, 
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and snatching at every thing that comes in his 
way, in order to provide for his offspring. 

At last comes the final stage, when 
the decrepid old man, like the unwieldy 
though sagacious elephant, becomes grave, 
sedate, and distrustful. He then also begins 
to hang down his head towards the ground, 
as if surveying the place where all his vast 
schemes must terminate ; and where ambition 
and vanity are finally humbled to the dust. 

Medrash Koheloth. 
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xyiii. 

Incorruptible Treasures. 


In the way of charity there is life, and her path leads to 
immortality. 


Prov. xii. 28. 


During the reign of king Munbaz*, there 
happened to be a most grievous famine. The 
people had parted with their all, and were in 
the utmost distress. The king, touched by 
their affliction, ordered his minister to expend 
the treasures which he and his ancestors had 
amassed, in the purchase of corn and other 
necessaries of life, and to distribute them 


* This Monobazus was the son of Helena^ queen of Adia-- 
bene., who, together with hin» and her other son, izatesy 
embraced the Jewish religion during the reign of Ciaudiusy 
and became great benefactors to the nation. 

The Medrash Rabba calls them the sons of Ptolemy. This 
is evidently an error. Equally erroneous are the opinions 
of Jarchiy and the authors of the Tosephoth, who make them 
the descendants of the Asmonean family. The curious rea- 
der wiU find a long account of tlie before-mentioned queen 
and her sons in Josephus, Antiq. b. xx : also a very inte- 
resting discourse on this subject in Meor Enaim, cb. 52 
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amongst the poor and needy. The king’s 
brothers, who were not of a very generous dis- 
position, grieved to see such vast sums of 
money expended, reproached him with want 
of economy. Thy forefathers,” said they, 
took care to add to the treasures which their 
ancestors had left them, but thou, — thou not 
only ddst not add, but dost squander what 
they have left thee.” “ You are mistaken, 
my dear brethren,” replied the virtuous and 
generous king ; I too preserve treasures, 
as my ancestors did before me. The only 
difference is this: — they preserved earthly, 
but I, heavenly treasures. They placed 
theirs where any one might lay hold of 
them — mine are preserved in a place where 
no human hand can touch them. What 
they preserved yielded no fruit, that which 1 
preserve will yield fruit in abundance. — 
They preserved, indeed, gold and silver ; but 
T have preserved lives. — What they amassed 
was for others ; what I amass is for my own 
use: — in short, they treasured up things 
useful for this world — my treasures will be 
useful in the next world.” 


T. Baba Bathra. 
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XIX. 

Tahle-ialk of the Sages of Israel. 

When the son of Gamaliel was married, 
Rabbi Eliezer, J oshuah, and Zadig, were 
invited to the marriage-feast. Gamaliel, 
though one of the most distinguished men 
amongst the Israelites, waited himself on 
his guests ; and pouring out a cup of wine, 
handed it to Eliezer, who politely refused it. 
Gamaliel then handed it to Joshnab. Tile 
latter accepted it. How is this, friend 
Joshnah?’^ said Eliezer, “ shall we sit, and 
permit so great a man to wait on us?’' — 
Why not?” replied J oshuah; a man even 

greater than he did so long before him. Was 
not our father Abraham a very great man ? — 
yet even he waited up(^ his guests, as it is 
written — And lie (Abraham) stood hy them 
whilst they were eating . — Perhaps you may 
think he did so, because he knew them 
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to be angels; — no such thing. He sup- 
posed them to be Arabian travellers*, else 
he would neither have offered them water to 
wash their feet, nor viands to allay their 
hunger. Why then shall we prevent our 
kind host from imitating so excellent an ex- 
ample?” — I know,” exclaimed Rabbi 
Zadig^ a being still greater than Abraham, 
who doth the same.” “ Indeed,” continued 
he, “ how long shall we be engaged in re- 
citing the praises of created beings, and 
neglect the glory of the Creator ! Even He, 
blessed be his name, causes the winds to 
blow, the clouds to accumulate, and the rain 
to descend : He fertilizes the earth, and daily 
prepares a magnificent table for his creatures. 


* The Talmud says, that they appeared to Abraham as 
Arabians, who worshipped the earth, for ‘which reason he 
offered them water to wash away the dust from their feet. 
This is probably one of those inventions of which the authors 
of the Aagada made use in.their exoteric discourses, as it is 
doubtful whether such a nation as the Arabians existed 
already in the time of Abraham. But supposin*^ it were so, 
what an excellent moral lesson ought we to derive from it. 
H ere have we the beloved of God, the father of the faithful, 
freely and cheerfully offering food and refreshments to men 
whom he supposed to he unbelievers, nay idolaters! So 
true it is, that genuine benevolence knows no distinction of 
creeds. — OI ye, who glory ih the name of Abraham, why 
do ye not always imitate his example ^ 
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Why then shall we hinder our kind host, 
Gamaliel, from following so glorious an 
example ? ” 

T. Kidushin: Siphri. 


XX. 


Destruction of wickedness, the best way of 
destroying wicked men ; and this is the 
spirit of the Laiv and of the Prophets^ 


She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and on her tongue is 
the instruction of kindness. 

Prov. xxxi. 


Rabbi Meir had some very troublesome 
neighbours, who took the greatest delight in 
doing him every mischief in their power. 
Vexed with their outrageous conduct, he 
prayed that God might destroy them. His 

wife heard him : “ Dear husband/’ said she, 

D 5 
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‘‘ would it not be better to pray for their 
reform I Recollect that king David did not 
pray for the destruction of sinners, but of 
sin^y as it is written, ‘ IdCl sin he consumed 
out of the earth, and the wicked will he no 
more' (Psalm 104.) Pray then for their re- 
pentance, not for their destruction.” The good 
Rabbi approved of the advice of hi^ wife, 
and thenceforth prayed that God might en- 
lighten the minds of his troublesome neigh- 
bours, and reform their hearts. 

T. Berachoth. 

* The authorized version renders, not without some 
authority, tlie Hebrew word D'MTDn by sinners. But the 
learned lady had her reasons too. For, as she well observed, 
if Psalmist had meant sinners, he would have used the 
, wslird QW)'<n. 
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XXI. 

ITJie meek and the haughty ; or the contrast 
exemplified in the conduct (>/‘ Shammaj 
and Hillel. 

Austerity of manners and harshness of 
disposition, are the graceless offspring of 
pride and arrogance. Like a chilling frost, 
they repel and contract whatever comes near 
them ; and like a .dark cloud they obscure 
and deform the most shining talents and 
the greatest learning ; whereas humility and 
meekness are the lovely children of humar^y 
and benevolence. Like the mild rays of the 
svin, they warm and expand whatever comes 
within the circle of their influence. They 
sweetly allure the hearts of men, throw a 
splendour on the most humble, and are the 
best ornaments of the truly great. 

The truth of these maxims we find fully 
exemplified in the conduct of two Hebrew 
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Sages, who flourished in the time of Herod 
(misnamed) the great. Shamma^, though a 
man of great learning, was of a morose tem- 
per. Hi EL EL, in addition to his great 

knowledge, possessed the virtues of humility 
and meekness in an eminent degree. It 
happened that a Heathen came to the former, 
and thus addressed him : — “ I wish to be- 
come a proselyte, on condition that thou dost 
teach me the whole law, whilst I stand upon 
one leg.” The morose Teacher, oftended at 
so unreasonable a request, pushed the appli- 
cant away, with the staff he held in his hand. 
The Heathen went to Hillel, and made the 
same application. The amiable Instructor 
complied with his request, and told him, — 
Remember, whatever tliou dislikest thy- 
self, do not unto iliy neighbours. This is 
the substance of the law ; every thing else 
is but its comment : now go and learn.” The 
Heathen thanked him, and became a good 
and pious man. 


T. Shabbath. 
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XXII. 

Another Example: or, the tieathen and the 
two Hebrew Sages, 

It happened at another time, that a Heathen 
passing a s^^hagogue, heard the Sopher 
(clerk) read the following words: And 
these are the garments which they shall 
make; a breast-plate, and an ephod, and a 
robe, and a broidered coat, a mitre and a 
girdle” &c. (Exod. xs^viii, 4.) The Heathen 
asked for whom all these fine garments were 
intended I — “ For the High-priest,” was the 
answer. As soon as the Heathen heard this, 
he went to Shammai ; and said, “ Master, I 
wish to become a proselyte, but on condition 
that I be made a high-priest,” Shammai 
drove him away with contempt. He applied 
to Hillel, and made the same request. This 
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mild instructor of Israel, received him cour- 
teously, a^d thus addressed him : — Friend, 
hast thou ever known a king to be elected 
without being first instructed in the rules of 
government ? Whoever wishes to be high- 
priest must first be made acquainted with 
the rules belonging to so dignified an office. 
Come then, and learn.” He then taught him 
the 18th chapter of Numbers. When they 
came to the 7th verse which says, — And 
the STRANGER that ctimeth nigh shall he 
put to deathr the Heathen asked who was 
meant by the stranger ? It applies” an- 
swered Hillel, “ to any one who is not a de- 
scendant of Aaron. Even David, the king 
of Israel, if he had presumed to administer 
this sacred function, would have been pun- 
ishable with death,” The man then reason- 
ed with himself. — “ If thus the greatest of 
Israel is not thought worthy to fill this office, 
how should I, a poor miserable stranger!” 
He gave up the ^desire of becoming a high- 
priest ; but, by continuing to study the law, 
became an adopted member of that nation to 
whom God said, “ Ye shall he unto me a 
kingdom of priests,^' &c. 
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In the course of time, they all three hap- 
peiieci to meet together, when the grateful 
proselyte thus expressed himself: — “ Sham- 
viais harshness almost drove me from the 
world ; but Hillel’s humility saved me. May 
all the blessings rest upon thy head, thou 
worthy instructor of Israel ! for it is thou 
who hast brought me under the wings of the 
Divine presence.” 

T. Shabbath. 
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XXIII. 

The Conquest of Meekness ; or, the Wager. 

A TOOTHER example will still further prove 
the great meekness, and patient forbearance 
of this truly great man. 

A man laid once a wager with another, 
that he would provoke Hillel to anger. The 
bet was four hundred zuz, * In order to 
make sure of it^ he went to the house of 
Hillel, (who, it must be recollected, was at 
that time, next to the king, the most exalted 
of the Israelites,) and in a very turbulent 
manner called out, ‘‘Where is Hillel ! Where 
is Hillel !” without giying him any title of 
distinction. HMlel was in the act of dress- 
ing himself for the Sabbath, and without 
noticing the rudeness of the stranger, put on 

* A Hebrew coin, value about nine pence, being the fourth 
part of a shekel. 
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his cloak, and, with his usual mildness, asked 
him what was his pleasure ‘‘I want to 
know,” said the man, why the Babylonians 
have round lieads.” — “An important question, 
truly,” answered Hillel. “The reason is, 
because they have no experienced midwives, 
The man went away, and caUie again in an 
hour, vociferating as before, “ Where is Hil- 
lel ! where is Hillel !” The Sage again 
threw his mantle over his shoulders, and said 
to him, “ What dost thou want, ‘ my son/^ 
“ I want to know” said the man, “ why the 
Tarmudians have weak eyes.” Hillel an- 
swered, “ Because they live in a sandy coun- 
try ; the sand flying in their eyes causes 
soreness.” The man perceiving Hillel’s 
mildness and good nature, went away disap- 
pointed. But resolving to make another 
eflbrt to provoke him, he came again in an 
hour, and called out ** Where is Hillel ! I 
want Hillel.” “ W|iat is thy pleasure now 
said the latter, mildly.' — “ I want to know,' 
rejoined the former, “why the Africans have 
broad feet . “ Because,” said Hillel, “ they 
live in a marshy land,” “ I fain would 
ask thee many more questions,” said the man. 
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but fear thou wilt be angry.’’ — Fear no- 
thing/’ said the meek Instructor of Israel, 
“ ask as many questions as it pleases thee ; 
and I will answer them if I can.” The man, 
astonished at Hillel’s unriiflled temper, and 
fearing to lose his money, thought that the only 
chance left was to insult him to his face ; and 
with this view said to him, “Art thou the 
Hillel, who is styled the prince of the Israel- 
ites?” Hillel answered in the aifirmative. 
“ Well then,” said theman, “if so, may Israel 
not produce many persons like thee !” “ And 

why?” asked the sweet-natured Hillel. ^ — 
“ Because,” replied the stranger, — “ because 
through thee I have lost four hundred zuz.” 
“ Thy money is not entirely lost,” said Hillel 
with a smile, “ because it w ill teach thee to be 
more prudent for the future, and not to make 
such foolish wagers. Besides, if is much 
better that thou lose thy money, than Hillel 
should lose his patience.” 


T. Shabbath. 
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XXIV. 

True Charity dispenses her yifts in some 
proportion to the former condition of the 
distressed, — An Aviecdote of M. An Ukba. 

Mar Ur wa was one of those chiefs of Israel, 
who, in addition to gTi?al learning and wis' 
doni, was blessed with great riches ; of which 
no one knew how to make a better use than 
he- Independent of his general charity, he 
made it a rule to give annually to a number 
of poor men a certain sum, sufiicient to 
maintain them comfortably. Amongst these, 
there was one to whom he. used to give four 
himdred crowns on the day preceding the 
day of Atonement. It happened once, that 
he sent this gift by his son, who, on his 
return, represented to his father that he 
was bestowing his charity on very unworthy 
objects. — “Why, what is the matter^” 
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asked Mar Ukba. — “ I have,” replied the 
son, seen that man, whom you think so 
poor, and who does not blush to live on 
charity, — I have seen him and his family 
indulge themselves in great luxuries ; drink- 
ing the most costly wines.” — Hast thou ?” 
replied the benevolent chief. ‘‘Then I dare 
say, the unfortunate man has seen better days. 
— Accustomed to such good living, I won- 
der how he can come out with the small 
allowance we make him. Here, take this 
purse with money to him ; and, for the 
future, let his allowance be doubled.” 


T, Kethuboth. 
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XXV. 

Filial Reverence, exemplified in the acts of 
lyamah, the son of Nethina, 


Honor * thy father and thy mother : that thy days may be 
prolonged upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. £xod. xx. 12. 

Ye shall each of you fear t his mother and father. 

Lev. adx. 3. 


Worthless and ungrateful must that being 
be, who can forget the innumerable benefits 


* Honor, &c. — By this (says the Talmud) we are en- 
joined to pay every possible respect and deference to our 
parents, and to avoid every thing tliat can, in any manner, 
degrade them. If, therefore, parents happen to be poor, it 
is the duty of their children to maintain them comfortably 
and honorably. 

*t* Fear. — By this is not meant that slavish fear, which 
dreads the punishment and not the crimie, but that awe and 
reverence which superior worth and excellence ought to 
inspire, and which, of course, will deter us from doing any 
thing that can in any manner offend them. A child, says the 
traditional law,must obey the lawful commands of his parents, 
must never contradict them, nor take the place which they 
usually occupy, nor call them by those names by which 
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conferred upon him by his parents. They 
are the authors of our being-, the supporters 
of our infancy, the guardians of our youth, 
and the best and truest friends in our distress, 
and in the perplexities of manhood. They 
participate in our joys, sliare and mingle in 
our sorrows^ and cheerfully submit to fatigues 
and toil, to afford us ease and comfort. Not 
to love them, is to violate the laws of nature ; 
not to honour and revere them, is to disobe}^ 
the direct and special commands Of God. 

“ Do you wish to know,” said the great Rabbi 
Eliezer to his disciples (in answer to theij- 
inquiries, how far the honor of parents ex- 

other persons designate them . He must obey them cheerfully, 
submit to their ill humour, and bear with their infirmities : 
so much so, that should he preside in a public assembly, 
clad in costly robes, and his father, or mother should come 
and tear his garments, strike him, spit in his face, or shew 
him any other indignity, how painful soever such conduct 
may be to -him, yet it is his duty not to resent it, but 
suffer in silence ; ami recollect, that if tin earthly king had 
given him any commission, he would cheerfully execute it ; 
and neither mind fatigue, «oF toil, nor vexation, provided 
he could only accomplish the king’s command ; how much 
more, then, is it our duty to obey the divine commands of the 
Kino of K.ings; our God, blessed be his name. 

But whilst the law thus enjoins obedience to children, it 
recommends to parents to exercise their authority with pru- 
dence and moderation, and not to lay a heavier burden upon 
their cldldren than they can reasonably bear. 
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tends), — “ do ^ou wish to know how to honor 
yonr parents ? then go and take example of 
Dam AH the son of Nethina.* — Hismothe^r 
was, unfortunately, insane, and would fre- 
quently not only abuse him, but even strike 
him in the presence of liis companions ; yet 
would this dutiful son not sutfer an ill word 
to escape his lips ; and all that he used to 
say on such occasions, was, ^ Enough — dear 
mother, enough.’ Further : one of the 
precious stones attached to the High- 
})riest’s sacerdotal garments was once, by 
some means or other, lost. Informed that 
the son of Nethina had atie. like it, the 
Priests went to him and offered him ^ very 
large price for it. He consented to take the 
sum offered, and went into an adjoining 
room to fetch the jewel. On entering he found 

* This Damah, as the Talmudists inform us, was a JUt’O'- 
than residing Asvalon. No doubt. Rabbi Eliezer might 
have found numerous patterns of tilial piety ahmngst his 
owii nation. Tlie reasons tliat induced him to select one 
amongst the Hcatha-ns, appear to me the following. First, 
to impress more strongly on the minds of his disciples the 
importance of the duty ; for if a Heathen, moved only by 
natural impidie, conducted himself so piously towards his 
parent, what ought not an Israelite to do, who is urged by the 
most sacred and solemn commands to the performance of 
this duty. Secondly, that his disciples might learn to 
admire virtue wherever it is found. ' , 
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his father asleep ; his foot resting on the 
chest wherein the gem was (Jeposited. — 
Without disturbing his father, he went back 
to the Priests, and told them, that he must, 
for the present, forego the large profit he 
could make ; as his father was asleep. The 
case being urgent, and the Priests thinking 
that he only said so to obtain a larger price, 
offered him more money. ' No,’ said the 
dutiful son, ^ I would not, even for a moment, 
disturb my father’s rest, could I obtain the 
treasures of the world.’ The Priests waited 
till the father awoke, when Dam ah brought 
them the jewgl. They gave him the sum 
they offered the second time ; but the good 
man refused to take it. ‘ I will not barter 
the satisfaction of having done my duty, for 
gold. Give me what you offered at first, 
and I shall be satisfied.’ This they did, 
and left him with a blessing.” 

Jerusalem Talmud, T. Peak. 

Medrash Bebarlm Rabbau. 

T. Kedushin. 
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XXVI. — XXVII. 

The Double Moral and Two-fold Tale t from 
the Talmud^ 

1. — The Manner no inessential part of the Deed, in acts 

of Duty and Benevolence. 

2. — Know the Motive before thou judgest of the Act. 

‘‘ Some men,’* say the Talmudists, give 
their indigent parents the finest capons to 
eat, and yet inherit Gehinnom. * — Others set 
them to grind at the mill, and inherit Gan- 
Eden.'^'f To illustrate the first part of this 
Apophthegm, they relate the following : — “A 
certain person maintained his father, and 
was accustomed to provide him with the 
most costly viands.. One day he placed 
before him a very fine capon. “ My son,” 


♦ Hell. 


f Paradise. 
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s^id the father, ‘‘ where didst thou get this 
Hue bird ?” The brute, instead of making 
him a proper reply, said, “ Old man ! old 
man! eat away, chew away, as other dogs 
do/' Now such a man, though he supports 
his parent, yet deserves to be punished. For 
of what use is the best of food when it is 
thus mixed with gall ? 


To illustrate the second part of the preceding 
Apophthegm^ they relate the following : — “ A 
certain individual obtained his living by 
grinding at the mill. Notwithstanding his 
great poverty, he maintained his aged father, 
and would not suffer him to work. One 
day, as he was pursuing his laborious occu- 
pation, word was brought him that the king's 
officers were at the door, urging the people 
to come and do the king's work. Fear- 
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ful lest his aged parent should be maltreated, 
he called him and said, — ‘‘ Come, dear 
father, take my place at the mill, and let 
me appear as the master of the house. 
Should the tyrants insult, better *be it that 
I should be insulted than my beloved father. 
Should they strike, I can bear the blows 
better than thou ; and should they strip me 
of my clothes, let me rather go naked than 
my aged father.’’ — Now, surely, this man, 
although he set his father to work at the 
mill, will inherit Paradise. 

T, Kedushin. 

Jerus. Tal. T. Peah. 
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XXVIII. 

Past Misconduct not to prevent Compas- 
sion towards the Unhappy : Or, Rahhi 
Jose and his repudiated Wife. 

** If thy enemy be hungry, give him bread ; if thirsty, give 
him water : for, though thou heapcst burning coals upon 
his head, (i. e. thou makest him sensible of the injury he 
hath done thee) the Lord will reward thee.” 

Prov. XXV. 21, 22. 

THtS is what royal wisdom taught, and 
what our pious ancestors practised. 

Rabbi Jose had the misfortune to be mar- 
ried to a perverse and quarrelsome woman, 
who not only did not pay him the respect due 
to his station, but would often insult him 
in the presence of his disciples. Seeing 
these repeated acts of aggression, they 
asked him why he did not divorce her, 
^nd thus get rid of so troublesome a com- 
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paiiion ? Her dowry is large, and I am 
poor replied their instructor, and it 
would be unjust to send her away without 
restoring to her what she brought me.” One 
day, the rich and learned Eliezer the son 
of As ary a, paid our Rabbi a friendlj^^ Visit. 
Rejoiced to se^e this great luminary of learn- 
ing, and thinking himself highly honoured by 
the company of so great a man, he pressed 
him to stay and dine with him. Rabbi Eli- 
EZER consented. Th^ ill-natured woman, 
who delighted to vex her husband on all 
occasions, turned her back on^ his friend, and, 
by unbecoming gestures, gave him to un- 
derstand, how little she cared either for 
him or his friends. JosE took no nt&tice 
of her uncourteous behaviour ; and mildly 
asked her what she had for dinner ? — 
‘‘ Nothing,” replied his bad-tempered wife ; 

nothing but a few vegetables though she 
had actually prepared some very fine chick- 
ens for herself. — Rabbi Eliezer, who 
easily perceived that his friend was not 
blessed with the best-natured woman in the 
world, advised him to divorce her ; and 
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when Jose pleaded his poverty, he gave 
him a very large sum of money. The 
woman was accordingly divorced ; and, 
after some time, married the beadle of the 
town. The man becoming blind and unable 
to follbw his usual occupation, was reduced 
to such poverty, as to be constrained to 
beg his bread in the streets. His wife 
had the disagreeable task to lead him about 
from house to house, to excite the com- 
passion of the well-disposed and charitable. 
In this degrading employment, she had 
sufficient pride left, to avoid the house 
in which her former husband resided. The 
unfortunate man, though blind, was not 
unanquainted with the character of the 
inhabitants of the town. He liad often 
heard of Jose’s piety and charity, and 
asked his wife why she passed that good 
marfs house? She frequently put him off 
with frivolous excuses ; but the question 
being continually repeated, she at last told 
him the truth : and that a sense of shame 
prevented her from begging at the house 
of which she was formerly the mistress. — 
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The husband being of a brutish disposi- 
tion, thought this reason insufficient; in- 
sisted on being led thither; and when his 
wife obstinately refused it, he beat her 
most cruelly. She shrieked : — her lament- 
able cries brought a great crowd about 
them. The wretched woman shewed her 
wounds. The man justified himself by 
stating, that his wife injured him in his 
calling, and recited the great losses he 
experienced through her obstinacy. Amidst 
this uproar and confusion, Jo SB happened 
accidentally to pass. He inquired for the 
cause, and no sooner was he informed of 
the real state of the affair, than he ordered 
the wants of those poor people to be im- 
mediately relieved, provided a house for 
them, and maintained them^ out of his 
own scanty incomei^ for the rest of their 
lives. — Rabbi, said his disciples to him, 
Is not this the same woman that formerly 
made thy life so miserable V' YeaJ’^ an- 
swered their pious instructor ; “ and for that 
very reason I am bound to relieve her ; 
for thus it is written ; ‘ Do not shut thine 
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eyes against thine own flesh.' — Thus prac- 
tically teaching, that a tender connexion 
once formed, though afterwards dissolved, 
is never wholly forgotten by a good man : 
and that past misconduct is not to be re- 
collected by us against the unhappy in the 
hour of their affliction. 

Medrash Bereshith Rabah. 

Vayeekra Rabah. 
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XXIX. 

The Iasi Words of Wisdom : Or^ the Legacy 
of Rahhi Jo-cho-nan to his Disciples. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. PsAL.cxi, 


When Rabbi .To-cho-nan, the son of Zacchai, 
a man no less celebrated for his great learn- 
ing than his ]nety, was taken ill, his disciples 
went to visit him. They found their vener- 
able master in his dying moments ; his eyes 
bedewed with tears. Having often heard 
him descant on the vanity of this world, the 
immortality of the soul, and the great re- 
wards reserved for the good and virtuous in 
the next world, they were very much sur- 
prised to see him in tears, as if regretting 
to leave this world ; and therefore ventured 
to ask him for an explanation. “ Thou light 
of Israfd, chief pillar of the nation, and 
strength of the law,” said they, why dost 
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thou weep?” — “ Suppose,” answered their 
pious instructor, ‘‘ suppose I were to be con- 
ducted before the tribunal of some great 
king, who after all is but flesh and blood, 
here to day, to morrow in the grave ; whose 
anger, however vehement, cannot be eter- 
nal, — whose punishment, however severe, 
cannot last for ever, — who might indeed kill 
me, but could not deprive me of a future 
life, — nay, perhaps I might pacify hixii with 
words, or bribe him with money or valuable 
presents, — notwithstanding all which, I 
should tremble, fear, and weep. Now lam 
to be conducted before the awful majesty of 
the King of kings; before the holy and 
blessed God, who is, and liveth for ever. 
Whose just anger may be eternal, — who may 
doom me to everlasting punishment; and 
should he condemn me to death, it is a 
death without further hope. Nor can I 
pacify him with words, nor bribe him with 
money. Neither is this all : but there are 
two roads before me, one leading to paradise, 
the other to hell ; but, I know not by which 
of . these I shall be conveyed. Have I not 
cause to weep?” — The disciples, although 
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ronvinced of their master’s piety, and the 
purity of his past life, yet felt the truth of 
his observation, and entreated him to bestow 
his last blessing upon them. “ O ! may ye,” 
said their master, fear God as much as one 
fears a mortal king, made of flesh and blood.” 
— ‘"Rabbi,” said his disciples, “is this all, 
and no more?” “O!” replied the dying 
sage, would it were even so ! Consider, my 
children, how tremblingly alive men are for 
their reputation. When a person commits a 
fault, does he not endeavour to hide it from 
his fellow creature ? Would any one be guilty 
of a crime were he certain it would be 
known ? And what can be hidden from the 
all-seeing eye of God ! ” 


T. Berachoth. 
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XXX. 

Milt oris Dark from excess of Light, ” — 

anticipated and applied hy R. Joshuali, 
in answer to a demand of the Rmperor 
Trajan. 

You teach,” said the emperor Trajan to 
Rabbi Joshuah, that your God is every 
where, and boast that he resides amongst 
your nation. I should like to see him.” — 
God’s presence is indeed every where,” 
replied Joshuah, “ but he cannot be seen ; 
no mortal eye can behold his glory.” — The 
emperor insisted. Well,” said Joshuah, 
suppose we try to look first at one of his 
ambassadors.^” — The emperor consented. — 
The Rabbi took him in the open air at noon 
day, and bid him look at the sun in its meri- 
dian splendour. — “ I cannot,” said Trajan, 
‘‘ the light dazzles me.” — Thou art un- 
able,” said Joshuah, ‘‘ to endure the light 
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of one of his creatures, and canst thou expect 
to behold the resplendent glory of the Crea- 
tor ? Would not such a sight annihilate you!” 

T. Cholin. 


XXXI. 

The Wilful Drunkard. 


Vicious habits once contracted are seldom relinquished. 

Look not at the wine (and say) O ! how it reddens — hovr 
it reflects its sparklinjjf hue in the cup — how smoothly 
it glides dt)wn : — It will at last bite like a serpent, and 
sting like an adder. Strange sights will thine eyes be- 
hold ; thine heart will contemplate perrerse things. 
Yea, thou wilt be as one that lieth down in the heart 
of the sea, or as one that reposes on the mast’s head. 
Tliey beat me, (thou wilt say) 1 feel no pain; — they 
strike me, I feel it not : O ! that 1 were again awake ! 
— again would I drink — again seek for wine. 

Prov. xxiii. 31 — ^35. 


The drunkard, says a learned Habbi, first 
parts with his money, then with his silver 
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vessels, saying, “ Copper vessels will render 
me the same service.” He then exchanges 
the copper for earthen vessels, saying, O ! 
they will do equally well and would part 
even with these, could he but get drink. 
Like all vicious habits, drunkenness clings to 
a man during his life, and will not leave him 
even on the brink of the grave. 

A certain man was so addicted to drinking, 
that he sold even his household furniture to 
satisfy his depraved appetite. His sons, 
who had long observed their father’s gTowing 
infirmity with the deepest sorrow, said, “ If 
we permit our parent to proceed much 
longer at this rate, he will leave us nothing 
wherewith to maintain him.” They employ- 
ed the mildest means to dissuade him from 
a course, so destructive and disgraceful. It 
was all in vain. He continued to indulge 
himself as usual. Resolved to leave no 
method calculated to produce a reform un- 
tried, they carried him one day, whilst in a 
state ot intoxication, to the burying ground ; 
and placed him in a cave, where the dead 
were usually deposited ; flattering them- 
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selves, that on awaking- from his stupor, 
the melancholy scenes by which he would 
iind himself surrounded, would make him 
seriously reflect on his past life; that he 
would then abandon a habit attended with 
such pernicious consequences ; and readily 
pardon them an act which, however irrever- 
ent, was solely intended for his good. With 
this impression they left him. On the next 
morning they hastened to the cave, expect- 
ing to lind their parent, weak for want of 
food, but certainly not in a state of inebria- 
tion. Their astonishment may therefore be 
more easily conceived than described, when, 
on entering the cave, they found him sitting 
a])parently at ease, with a flask, nearly emp- 
tied of its contents, at his mouth ; whilst a 
number of bottles, some empty, others still 
full, were lying near him. They spoke to 
him, but could obtain no coherent answer. 

It appears that some smugglers had the^ 
preceding night passed that way with a 
quantity of wine, Avhich they intended to in- 
troduce into the town ; but perceiving the 
king’s officers at a distance, and fearing 
detection, concealed the prohibited goods in 
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the very cave, as a place least likely to be 
searched ; and went on : intending to fetch 
them away at a convenient opportunity. In 
the mean time the- old man slept very 
soundly, little dreaming of what was going 
forward. Early next morning he awoke, 
and finding himself in so melancholy a place, 
surrounded by the dead, and assailed by 
their putrid smell, he was at first greatly 
terrified and alarmed ; but the same light 
which exhibited his gloomy situation, dis- 
covered to him the rich store that was de- 
posited near him. The sight of so unex- 
pected a treasure filled him with joy. He 
)io longer thought of the dead, nor of the 
grave ; but opening one boltle after the 
other, and emptying them of their delicious 
contents, he became as drunk as ever. In 
this situation his sons found him. Over- 
whelmed with grief and disappointment, 
they exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas ! all our endeavours 
are vain — the disease is incurable: but he 
is our father; — it is our duty to hide his 
infirmities. Let us take him home, supply 
him in a private chamber with as miicli as 
he can drink, that he may no longer be 
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exposed to public scorn.” This they did : 
convinced, that ill habits once contracted, 
are seldom relinquished ; and that confirmed 
vice will not quit its unfortunate possessor, 
even at the brink of the grave. 

Medrash Vayeekra Rabah. 


XXXII. 

Do not provoke those to throw off Appear- 
ances of Justice, who are too strong to he 
comjwUed to the Reality, 

When the ungenerous grant a favour, it is 
generally clogged with so many hard condi- 
tions, as to render their pretended generosity 
of no avail. Under such . circumstances, 
prudence commands us to submit to our hard 
fate, rather than to provoke fresh insults by 
useless resistance. 
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A short time after Trajan had mounted 
the throne of the Roman Empire, the 
Israelites obtained his permission to rebuild 
the Holy Templo at Jerusalem. The Sama- 
ritans no sooner heard of it, than, with tlieir 
usual malignity, they represented to the 
Emperor the danger of permitting the J ews 
to assemble again in their former metropolis, 
where, being once more united, they would 
soon shake off their allegiance. Trajan, un- 
willing to revokci the grant, yet fearful of the 
consequences, was at a loss liow to proceed ; 
when one of his counsellors suggested to him 
a very easy method of getting rid of his em- 
barrassment. Order them,’’ said this art- 
ful adviser, to build the intended Temple 
on a different spot ; or to make it live cubits 
higher or lower than its former dimension ; 
and you may be sure their strict adherence to 
the letter of the law will not permit them 
to avail themselves of your favour.” The 
Emperor issued his order accordingly. This 
threw the people into Jhe greatest constern- 
ation. They assembled tumultuously in the 
valley of Rimmon ; and whilst some expressed 
their disappointment in lamentation and 
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tears, there were many, who madly wanted 
to oppose the Emperor’s orders, by force pf 
arms. The elders seeing- the people in such 
a ferment, requested Rabbi Joshuah, whose 
wisdom and eloquence were well known, to 
appease them. The Rabbi obeyed their call, 
and in addressing the multitude, made use 
of the well known apologue of the Lion and 
the Crane. The lion,’^ said the orator, 
“ whilst devouring his prey, accidentally got 
a bone in his throat. After many vain en- 
deavours to disgorge it, he caused a great 
reward to be proclaimed amongst his nu- 
merous subjects, for him who should relieve 
his mighty majesty from the excruciating 
pain. Few animals ventured to undertake 
the operation. At last the crane offered his 
service. It was joyfully accepted. The 
feathered physician put his long neck in the 
lion’s throat, took hold of the bone with his 
long bill, extracted it, to the astonishment of 
all the by-standers, and then demanded the 
promised reward. ‘ A reward, indeed !’ said 
the lion contemptuously ; * Is it not sufficient 
reward for thee, to have permitted thy ugly 
neck to escape my sacred and mighty jaws ? 
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and askest thou now for a still further reward V 
The crane thought this argument, if not 
convincing, very powerful ; he went his way, 
and was happy indeed to have escaped so 
imminent a danger. The application of this 
fable,” added ^the eloquent Joshuah, is easy 
enough. Remember, dear brethren, you 
are under foreign subjection ; recollect your 
past sufferings, and think yourselves happy in 
the comparative ease you at present enjoy : 
at all events do not provoke, by vain and 
useless resistance, the mighty power of the 
Emperor.” The people were instructed, and 
went home peaceably. 
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XXXIII. 

The consummation of blessings is the assur- 
ance of their being retained and de- 
served by our 'posterity : Or, the Traveller 
and the Date-tree of the Oasis, 

Rabbi Nachaman, who was very rich, 
learned, and wise, requested his friend, 
Rabbi Isaac, to give him his blessing. 
“You put me in mind,” said the latter, “ of 
a certain man, who, having travelled in a 
desert nearly a whole day, found himself 
very hungry, thirsty, and fatigued. Ne 
cessity obliged him to travel onward, till at 
last he came to a most enchanting spot, where 
grew a fine date- tree, watered by a small 
rivulet. The fatigued traveller seated him- 
self in the shade of the tree, plucked some 
of its delicious fruit, and refreshed himself. 
Grateful for the unexpected relief, he thus 
addressed his benefactor : “Tree! tree 1 what 
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blessing can I give thee ? Shall I wish tliee 
towering branches, beautiful foliage, and 
refreshing shade t thou hast them already ; — 
plenty and exquisite fruit ? thou art already 
blessed therewith; — a refreshing stream to 
moisten thy root ? thou hast no lack of it. The 
only thing I can wish thee then is, that every 
one of thy suckers, wherever they be planted, 
may flourish like thee. Now, my friend, 
what blessing can I give thee ? Learned and 
wise thou art already; of riches thou hast 
plenty, and thy children are many, I can 
therefore only wish, that all thy descendants 
may be blessed like thee. 


T. Tanitii. 
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XXXIV. 

Old Age doubly honorable ivhen performing 
the Duties of Hoj^e : Or, the aged Planter 
and Hadrian, 


Tliou shall rise up before the hoary head, and honour the 
face of the old man, and fear thy God. 1 am the Lord. 

Lev IT. xix. :12. 

Even the h('athcns honoured old age, and shall the sons of 
Abraham neglect it ? 


The emperor Hadrian passing near Tiberias, 
in Galilee, observed an old man digging a 
large trench in order to plant some fig trees : 

Hadst thou properly employed the morning 
of thy life/’ said Hadrian, “ thou needest not 
have worked so hard in the evening of thy 
days.” — “ I have well employed my early 
days, nor will I neglect the evening of my 
life; and let God do what he thinks best,” 
replied the man. — How old mayest thou 
be, good man?” asked the emperor. A 
hundred years,” was the reply. ‘‘ What,” 
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exclaimed Hadrian, “ a hundred years old 
art thou, and still plan test trees ! Canst thou 
then hope ever to enjoy the fruits of thy 
labour Great king,'" rejoined the hoary 

headed man, “yes, I do hope; if God per- 
mit, I may even eat the fruit of these very 
trees ; if not, my children will. Have not 
my forefathers planted trees for me, and shall 
I not do the same for my children?'' — Ha- 
drian, pleased with the honest man's reply, 
said, “ Well, old jman, if ever thou livest to 
see the fruit of these trees, let me l<now it. 
Dost thou hear, good old man ? " and with 
these words he left him. The old man did live 
long enough to see the fruits of his industry. 
The trees flourished, and bore excellent fruit. 
As soon as they were sufficiently ripe, he 
gathered the most choice figs, put them in a 
basket, and marched off towards the emperor's 
residence. Hadrian happened to look out 
of one of the windows of his palace : See- 
ing a man, bent with age, with a basket on 
his shoulders, standing near the gate, he or- 
dered him to be admitted to his presence. 
“ What is thy pleasure, old man ? ” demanded 
Hadrian. — “ May it please your majesty," 
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replied tbe man, to recollect seeing* once 
a very old man planting some trees, when 
you desired him, if ever he should gather 
the fruit, to let you know^ I am that old 
man, and this is the fruit of those very 
trees. May it please you graciously to accept 
them, as a humble tribute of gratitude for 
your majesty’s great condescension.” Ha- 
drian, gratified to see so extraordinary an 
instance of longevity, accompanied by the 
full use of manly faculties and honest exer- 
tion, desired the old man to be seated, and 
ordering the basket to be emptied of the fruit, 
and to be filled with gold, gave it him, as a 
present. Some courtiers, who witnessed this 
uncommon scene, exclaimed, ** Is it possible, 
that our great emperor should shew so much 
honour to a miserable Jew !” — “ Why should 
I not honour him whom God has honoured 
replied Hadrian. “ Look at his age, and 
imitate his example.” The emperor then 
very graciously dismissed the old man, who 
went home highly pleased and delighted. 


F 
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XXXV, 

The same things no longer the same, tinder 
altered circumstances. 

My author, in continuation, relates the fol- 
lowing ludicrous story : — When the old man 
came home and exhibited the present he had 
received, the people were all astonished. 
Amongst the neighbours whom curiosity 
had brought to his house, there was a silly 
covetous woman, who, seeing so much trea- 
sure obtained for a few figs, imagined that 
the emperor must be‘ very fond of that fruit; 
she therefore hastily ran home, and address- 
ing her husband, said to him, “ Thou son of 
a wretch* why tarriest thou here? Hearest 
thou not that Caesar is very fond of figs? Go, 
take some to him, and thou mayest be as rich 
as thy neighbour,” — The foolish husband, 
unable to bear the reproaches of his wife, 
took a large sack, filled with figs, on his 
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shoulders, and after much fatigue, arrived at 
the palace-gate, and demanded ^admittance to 
the emperor. Being asked what he wanted, 
he answered, that understanding his majesty 
was very fond of figs, ,he had brought a 
whole sack full, for which he expected a 
great reward. The officer on duty report- 
ed it to the emperor. Hadrian 'could not 
help smiling at the man’s folly and imper- 
tinence: — ‘‘Yes, said he,” to the officer, 
“ the fool shall. have his reward. Let him 
remain where he is, and let every one who 
enters the gate take one of the figs, and throw 
it at his face, till they are all gone; then let 
him depart.” The order was punctually exe- 
cuted. Tlie wretched man, abused, pelted, 
and derided, instead of wishing for gold, 
wished only to see the bottom of his bag. 
After much patience, and still more pain, he 
had his wish. The bag being empty, the poor 
fellow was dismisst^d. Dejected and sorrow- 
ful, he hastened towards his home. His wife, 
who was all the while considering how Jto dis- 
pose of the expected treasure — calculating 
how many fine caps, gowns, and cloaks^ she 
would purchase, and contemplating with in- 
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ward delight how fine she should look — how 
her neighbours would stare to see her dressed 
in silk and gold, most impatiently exj^ected 
her husband’s return. He came at last, and 
though she saw the bag em])ty, she imagined 
that his pockets at least were full. Without 
giving him the usual salutation, and hardly 
allowing him to take breath, she hastily asked 
him what good luck he had ? — “ Have pa- 
tience, base and wrtdclied woman,” replied 
the enraged husband, “ have patience, and 
1 will tell thee. I have had both (jreat and 
good luck. My great luck was, that I took 
to the emperor figs, and not peaches, else I 
should have been stoned to deatli : — and 
my good luck was, that the figs wpr(‘ ri])e. 
Had they been unripe, T must have h‘ft my 
brains behind me. 


Medrash Vayeekra Rabaii 
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XXXVI. 

The Preposterous Snake, a Duplicate of 
the Belly and the Members: a Talmudic 
Fable, 


Select from ainonp^st you, wise men, men of understanding, 
well known to your tribes, and 1 will jdace them over 
your heads. Deut. i. 13. 


As long, says Ilabbi Josh u A ben Levi, 
as tlui lower orders submit to the direc- 
tion .of the higher orders* of society, every 
thing goes on well. They (i. e. the rulers) 

^ By the higher orders of society, our Rabbi meant those 
members of the state, who, on account of their wisdom, 
piety, experience, integrity, ami disinterestetbiess, were best 
qualhled to administer the laws an<l govern the people. It 
was their duty to preserv'e the law, which was siipTeme^ 
and to Avliich they themselves were subject ; to administer 
it impartiiill}’’ for the benefit of the whole communitj' ; and 
to use the authority, witli which they were invested, for the 
good of the public. By the lower orders he meapt Uic rest 
of tiie peoj^ile, whose interest and duty it was strictly to ad- 
her to the law which was instituted for their preservation ; 
and to render its authority, as well as that of its adminis- 
rators, efl'ectual, by due submission and obedience. 
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decree, and God confirms. The prosperity 
of the state is the result. But when the 
higher orders, either from corrupt motives, 
or .from want of firmness, submit to or 
are Swayed the opinions of the lower 
orders, they are sure to fall together ; and 
the destruction of the state will be inevit- 
able. To illustrate this important truth, he 
related the following fable. 

THE serpent’s TAIL AND ITvS HEAD. 

The serpent’s tail had long followed the 
direction of the head, and all went on well. 
One day the tail began to be dissatisfied 
with this natural arrangement ; and thus 
addressed the head : — ‘‘ I liavt* long, with 
great indignation, observed thy unjust pro- 
ceedings. In all our journies, it is Ihou 
that takest the lead ; whereas I, like a 
menial servant, am obliged' to follow be- 
hind. Thou appearest every where fore- 
most ; but I, like a miserable slave, must 
remain in the hack ground. — Is this just ? 
— Is it fair ? Am I not a member of the 
same foody? Why should not I have its 
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iiianagement as well as thou?” — “Thou!” 
exclaimed the head, ‘‘ thou, silly tail, wilt 
manage the body ! Thou hast neither eyes 
to see danger — nor ears to be apprized of 
it — nor brains to prevent it. Perceivest 
thou not, that it is even for thy advan- 
tage that I should direct and lead ?” For 
my advantage, indeed!” rejoined the tail. 
“ This is the language of all and’ every 
usurper. They all pretend to rule for the 
benefit of their slaves ; — but I will no 
longer submit to such a state of things. 
I insist upon, and will take the lead in 
my turn.” “Well, well!” replied the head, 
“ be it so. Lead on.” — The tail, rejoiced, 
accordingly took the lead. Its first exploit 
was to drag the body into a miry ditch. — 
The situation was not very pleasant. The 
tail struggled hard, groped along, and by 
dint of great exertion got out again ; but 
the body was so thickly covered with dirt 
and filth, as hardly to be known to belong 
to the same creature. Its next exploit 
was to get entangled amongst briars and 
thorns. The pain was intense ; the whole 
body was agitated ; the more it struggled 
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the deeper the wounds. Here it would 
have ended its miserable career, had not 
the head hastened to its assistance, and 
relieved it from its j>erilous situation. 
Not contented, it still persisted in keeping^ 
tlie lead. It marched on,^ — and, as chance 
would have it, crept into a fiery funiac(‘. 
It soon began to feel the dreadful eirects 
of the destructive element. The whole 
body W£is convulsed, — all was terror, con- 
fusion, and dismay. The head again has- 
tened to afford its friendly aid. — Alas ! it 
was too late. The tail was already con- 
sumed. The fire soon reached tlie vital 
parts of the body — it was destroyed — and 
the head was involved in the general ruin. 

What caused the destrmdion of the head f 
Was it not because it suffered itself to he 
guided by the imbecile tail? — Such will, 
assuredly, be the fate of the higher orders, 
should they suffer themselves to be swayed 
by popular prejudices. 

Medrash Bamid-bar Rabah. 
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XXXVII. 

The Doctrine of Resurrection supported 
hy that of Creation, 

There were discovered on the fragments of 
an ancient tomb-stone, Greek words to the 
followhig purpose : — “ J was not, and I 
hecame: I am not, hut shall he'' The 
same thought is expressed in the following 
reply of R. Gabiha to a Sceptic. 

A Freethinker said once to R. Gabiha, 
“Ye fools, who believe in a resurrection! 
See ye not that the living die ? — how then 
can ye believe that the dead shall live 
“ Silly man !’^ replied Gabiha, “ thou believest 
in a creation — Well, then, if what never 
before existed, exists; why may not that 
which once existed, exist again 


T. Nedarim. 
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XXXVIII. 

Tragedy in real Life : Or the Sufferings 
of the Jev3s under Hadrian. 

Specimen 1. 

Of all the tyrants that afflicted and perse- 
cuted the Jewish nation, none ever acted 
with greater cruelty towards them, nor made 
them drink deeper of the bitter cup of afflic- 
tion, than the Emperor Hadrian. Provoked 
by their repeated endeavours to shake off 
the iron yoke which he and his predecessors 
had imposed upon them ; and exasperated 
at their heroic resistance during the siege of 
Either j which city they valiantly defended 
for a considerable time, he conceived a 
deadly hatred against them. After causing 
the most dreadful slaughter amongst them, 
he ordered vast numbers to be publicly sold 
for slaves ; and so harassed and distressed 
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the miserable few that were unhappy enough 
to es(!ape his immediate vengeance, as to 
fill their minds with despair. Hence the 
detestation in which his memory was held 
amongst the early Jewish writers ; many of 
whom most Jikely felt his oppressions, and 
were eye-w itnesses to the calamities of their 
brethren. The most diabolical acts of 
tyranny are ascribed to him ; and his name 
is never mentioned without maledictions. 
Amongst many acts of his cruelty, they 
relate the following : — He caused guards 
to be placed at the principal roads of He- 
mathf Licania, and Bethel. ‘ Now,' said 
he " if they escape from one place, they are 
sure to be caught in another/ As great 
numbers had concealed themselves in woods, 
caves, and inaccessible spots, be, in order 
to draw them from their hiding places, order 
ed it to be proclaimed, that the Emperor’s 
anger was appeased, and that whoever wished 
to avail himself of the royal clemency, should 
appear before him, at a stated period, in the 
valley of Rimmon. Many, confiding in the 
royal assurance, came and presented them 
selves at the appointed time. The tyrant 
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was at dimier, in his pavilion. Beholding' 
the assembled multitude, he said to his 
lieutenant — ‘ Mind, I expect, that before I 
finish this crust of bread and the thigh of 
this fowl, not one of those wretches shall 
remain alive.* The lieutenant obeyed ; 
the legions were ordered to fall upon the 
defenceless people ; and they were massacred 
without remorse. Those that remained con- 
cealed, escaped indeed immediate destruc- 
tion, but they were reserved for still greater 
calamities. Hunger and want reduced them 
to such extremities, that they were obliged 
to feed on the putrid bodies of the slain. 
The Medrash relates, that two of those un- 
fortunate men, being concealed in a cave, 
and their scanty stock of provision being 
exhausted, one said to the other, ‘ Go forth, 
and see whether thou canst find any thing 
to support life.’ The man went, and found 
the murdered body of his father. After be- 
dewing it with tears, and lamenting his own 
hard fate, he interred it, and placed a sign 
on th'e« grave. He then went in search of 
food, but finding none, he returned to his 
hiding place. His companion seeing him 
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come home empty handed, said, " Now let me 
go ; perhaps I may be more fortunate/ He 
went, and wandered about for some time. 
At last he came to the spot where his com- 
panion had been before, and where he had 
buried his father. The man perceiving a 
grave, opened it, and took out the dead 
body, carried it home, dressed it, ate part of 
it, and gave some to his companion; who, 
almost perishing with hunger, greedily de- 
voured it. Having satisfied the immediate 
cravings of nature, he enquired of his com- 
panion where he got the body? ‘ In such 
and such a place,’ answered the latter; de- 
scribing the sign he found on the grave. 
The man perceived too late that it was the 
body of his parent. He rent his garments, 
tore the hair of his head, and in a fit of de- 
spair, cried out—-** Miseirahle and detested 
ivrelch that I am, I have fed on the man- 
gled limbs of my oivn father 


Medrash Echoh. 
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XXXIX. 

Sufferings of the Jews under Hadrian. 

Specimen 2. 

As a further specimen of Hadriun^s cruelty, 
the Medrash relates the following : — 

A poor Israelite happening to pass the 
Emperor, greeted him with great humility 
and respect. “Who art thou?” demanded 
the Emperor. The man answered that he 
was a poor Jew — “ How dare a miserable 
Jew have the impertinence to salute the 
Emperor ?” exclaimed the tyrant ; and 
ordered his head to be struck off. — Another 
Jew, hearing of this act of cruelty, and 
being obliged to pass the same way, thought 
it best not to notice the Emperor. But 
Hadrian perceiving him, called him, and de- 
manded who he was? — “An unfortunate 
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Jew,’^ was the answer. — And dare a miser- 
able Jew have the insolence to p£|^s the 
Emperor without saluting him,” exclaimed 
the tyrant ; and ordered his head to be 
struck off. — Great king,” said one of the 
Courtiers, who happened to be present, 
“ your conduct appears to me very strange. 
One person you doom to death for saluting 
you, and the other for not saluting you !” 
“ Hold thy peace,” said the tyrant: “ Ha- 
drian doth not want to be taught how to 
distress his enemies.” 


Medrash Echoh. 
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XL. 


On Vovys in cases previously Mnding on the 
Conscience. — A Reply of Rabbi Jiidan. 


A CERTAIN person came to Rabbi Judan, 
and said, Rabbi, absolve me from a vow 
I have made.’^ — What is it then thou hast 
vowed ? asked the Rabbi. I have vowed/' 
replied the man, ** not to earn any thing." 

Not to earn anything!" exclaimed the 
Rabbi; ‘‘ what person can be so foolish as 
to make such a vow!" — ‘‘I only meant/ » 
rejoined the man, “ not to earn any thing by 
playing at dice." — And from this vow thou 
wouldst be absolved ? " said the Rabbi. ** Oh ! 
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I see thou wishest to gamble again ! — No, 
no, of such a vow I cannot absolve thee.” 

* If a man,” says the lau’’, “ make a row unto the 
Lord, or take an oath to bind his soul with u bond (i. e. he 
makes a vow to abstain from any thing allowable) , he shall 
not make his word unholy (*. e. he must consider his word 
as sacred). He shall do according to all that proceeds from 
his mouth.” 

Hence the obligation of keeping sacred our woTds and 
prtJinises. But though the law enjoins the strict perform- 
ance of a vow when made, it by no means recommends the, 
practice of making vows ; on the contrary, it discoiiragcs it. 
Ih)r thus it expressly says, (Deut. xxiii. 23.) “ If thou for- 
bear to make a vow, it shall be no siu in thee.” — From 
which the wise men have justly inferred, that the making of 
a vow, except under a ven,^ few particular circumstances, 
is a sill. — Our pious ancestors,” say the Talmudists, 
“ made neither vows nor promises, nor confirmed their 
words by an oath; but in all their intercourse with man- 
kind, said, ym, i/ea ; 7iny, nay. And indeed tlic impro- 
priety of vows or oaths must appear evident t<> every reflect- 
ing mind. For if the performance of the intended action 
be praiseworthy, it requires no further incitement; if 
blameablc, the vow can only add to the impropriety. But 
suppose a person, in an inconsiderate moment, makes a rash 
A'ow, of which he afterwards repents ; should it be left to 
his own oiition to keep or break it, ju.st as his own interest 
or inclination might suggest ? The wise men thought, not : 
and they therefore ordained, that in all such cases, the per- 
son should make his appearnuce before the competent au- 
thorities, state the nature of his vow, and the motive that 
makes him regret it. It was then for them to judge, whether 
there was not a greater sin in the keeping, tlum in the 
b.reach ; and to ahsoUw hihi, or not, us they judged proper. 
That this power was liable to abuse, admits not of a doubt. 
It was, however, pretty safe in such hands as those of our 
pious Rabbi ; and th.at he did not make an improper use of 
it, is evident from the preceding narrative. 
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XLI. 

Poverty no Proof of Divine Disfavour. Jf 
the Poor may still call God Father, it 
must he our Duly to treat them as Bre- 
thren. — A Conversation between Turnus 
Rufus and Rabbi Akiba. 

Turnus Rufus* put once the follo^jnp^ 
question to Rabbi Akiba: — “ If it be true, 
as 1 often heard you declare, that your God 
is the friend of the poor, tJicii why does 
he not maintain them ? or, in other words, 
why does he suffer them to languish in po- 
verty?” — The reason,” replied Akiba, “ is, 
that we may have the merit of relieving 
them, and thereby be saved from the torments 


•• Whether this is the person, who by Josephus is called 
Terenthis ' Rufus y to whom the tyrant Simon, the eon of 
Gioras, surreiulcrcd himself, or the Tinnius Rufus mentioned 
by Jerome ’and other authors, as theg-cneral whom Hadrian 
commissioned at first to march ag^ainst the Jews nndcr 
Barchochobai I will not take upon me to decide. 
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of Geliinnom.’'^^' — “ And do you/' resumed 
tiio ^^eneral, call this a merit i I should 
rather call it a demerit ; nay, a crime, for 
v/hicli you well deserve the punishment of 
Gehinnom. l^or, suppose a king were angry 
.with one of his slaves, and ordered him into 
prison, tliere to be kept witliout either 
mi^at or drink ; would not the king have 
just reason to be displeased with any one 
who should dare to supply the prisoner with 
either Suppose, rather/’ said the 

Ila])bi, ‘‘ that the king's displeasure were to 
fall on one of his own sous, and that in the 
moment of anger he were to order him into 
confinement, there to be kept without food; 
think you the king would be angry if any of 
his subjects, out of loyalty to the Father, 


* Geliinnoin, i. e. the valley of Hinnom, a place in tlie 
vicinity of tlerusalem, (see Joshua xv.) It was rendered 
notorious by the many ahominations committed there under 
tlic impious reig:ns of several of the kings of Judah : on 
which account the4)roplict Jeremiah rebuked the Israelites, 
and told them, ‘‘ Behold the days will come, says the Lord, 
when it shall no m ora be called Topheth, nor the valley of 
the son of Hinnom, but the valley of slmighter<^'' 
vii. 32.) The place was in after-times held in such detesta- 
tion, tiiat its very name (Gehinnom) excited horror. It 
was probably on that account transferred to the place where 
ilu‘ wicked are supposed to be punished after death. 
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were to relieve the distress of the Son ? would 
he not rather reward them for it ? — Besides, 
it is even the will of God, that we should re- 
lieve the poor: for thus lie has declared by 
his prophet Isaiah, ‘ O break thy bread to 
the hungry, and bring the distressed poor 
into thy house.’ — There must, therefore, be 
a merit in relieving them.” 


T. Baua Bathra. 
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XLII. 

The Good 3Ian liberal hi Justice, He not 
only keeps the deposit safe^ hut acts as the 
proxy of the depositor : exemplified in the 
hospitable Rabbi PlllNEAS. 

Amongst the various virtues that adorned 
the ancient Hebrews, hospitality was not the 
least. They took pleasure in entertaining 
strangers, and adniinistering to their com- 
fort. It happened, that two travellers came 
to the residence of Rabbi PiiiNEAS, the 
son of Ya-1R. The Rabbi bid them enter, 
take some refreshment, and stay with him 
over-night. To this they wdllingly consented. 
They had with them a few" measures of barley, 
which they probably intended to sell the first 
market-day : these they gave their kind host, 
to sa\'e for them till their departure. Parly 
the next morning, they took leave of the 
Rabbi, thanking him for his hospitality, 
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and proceeded on their journey. But in their 
hurry, they forgot the barley. Phineas 
waited several days ; but finding they did not 
return, he ordered the barley to be sown, 
and the produce to be taken care of. More 
than a year elapsed before the travellers re- 
turned. As soon as Phineas saw them, he 
knew them again. — ‘‘ I suppose/^ said he, 
‘‘ you are come for the barley.” “ Yes 
Rabbi,” replied they : “ when mc were last 
here, we were so delighted with thy hospi- 
tality, that we never thought of the deposit, 
till we were too far off to return. .But never 
mind the barley ; we suppose it is spoiled, 
and hardly worth taking away.” — “ You are 
mistaken,” said the good Phineas, ‘‘ your 
barley is as good as ever.” lie then led 
them to the barn, and to their great surprise 
and joy, delivered to them above 500 mea- 
sures ; the produce of that which they had 
left behind. 


Medrasu Debarim Kabah. 
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XLllL 

The Fox and the Fish ; a fahle of Rabbi 
Akiba, 

Miserable and delusive is that Refuge^ 
which is to he obtained hg forfeiting our 
Claitu to Divine Protection, 

It was tlie Ipt of liiibbi Akiba to live in 
most calamitous times. Jerusalem was in 
ruins ; the flower of the nation had either 
perished during the war, or had been carried 
in captivity to grace the triumph of the con- 
queror ; and the miserable remnant that was 
]>ermitted to remain in their once happy, but 
tlien desolated country, groaned undei* the* 
iron yoke of the Romans; who, attributing 
the heroic resistance which the people had 
made to their arms, and the obstinacy with 
vvhicl? they had defended their country, to 
the spirit of their religion, wished totally to 
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abolish it ; and with this view forbad them 
its free exercise, and the study of the 
law. Akiba observed the deplorable condi- 
tion of his brethren ; and, fearing lest the 
knowledge of the law should be totally 
lost, ventured, notwithstanding the Homan 
decrees, to instruct the people in their reli- 
gious duties, and to teach the law publicly. 
One day as he w^as thus laudably engaged, 
Papus, the son of Ji 1>AII, a man well 
known for his learning, represented to him 
the imprudence of thus acting contrary 
to the Roman edicts ; and said to him, 

Akiba, art thou not afraid of this wa- 
tionV^ (alluding to the RomaiKs.) Thuswisli- 
ing to deter him from so dangt‘r{)us an em- 
ployment, by intimating, that there are 
times when prudence requires us to yield to 
circumstances. Akiba, whose opinion was, 
that no circumstance whatever can justify an 
Israelite to forsake his religion'^g being also 
persuaded that the calamities which the nation 
then experienced, were to be attributed to 
their iniquities, and that their only chance of 

♦ Tlioa shalt love tlic Lord thy God, with all thy heart, 
and with ail thy soal^ i. c, though thy life be threatened. 
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deliverance, was in strictly adhering to the 
laws of God, said to him, “ Pa PUS, art 
thou the man of whom it is said, he is^ ivise ? 
surely thy words shew that thou art a fool 
and in ordt^r to expose to his audience the 
folly of that policy, commonly called expedi-^ 
encCy which often sacrifices permanent good 
to momentary advantages, he told them the 
following fable. 

The fox, said he, once took a walk by 
the side of a river, and observed the fish 
hurrying to and fro, in the greatest agi- 
tation and alarm. Curious to know the 
cause of so much confusion, he addressed 
himself to them, and said, ** Friends, may 
I be so bold as to ask why you are so 
much agitated “ We are endeavouring,” 
replied the fish, to flee from our enemies, 
and avoid the many nets and snares which 
they have prepared for us.” — ** Oh ! oh ! ” 
said the cunning fox, “ if that be all, — I 
can tell you an easy way how to secure 
your safety. Come along with me on dry 
land, where we may dwell together in 
tranquillity, in the same manner as our an- 
G 
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cestors did before us.’’ — The fisti perceiving; 
the treachery of their insidious adviser, said 
to him, “ Fox ! fox ! art thou ho who is 
considered as the most sagacious of animals ! 
surely thy counsel proves thee a very great 
fool. If, even in our own native element, 
we are beset with so many dangers, wliat 
security can we expect to find on an element 
so repugnant to our nature, and so con- 
trary to our habits/’ 

“ It is even so with us,” continued the 
pious Rabbi*: ‘‘if, even by partially follow- 
ing that law of which it is said, ‘ it is tfnj 
life and length of days/ we experience so 


*'■ This truly great man, was not itcrmittcd to exert his 
pious endeavours long. He was thrown into prison, and, 
at last, publicly executed under the greatest toriiu'iits, by 
the order of the emperor Hadrian. 

The Talmudists tell us, that after he had been some tim« 
imprisoned, it so happened, that Pai*us was throu ii in the 
same dungeon. When Akiba beheld him, he asked him 
‘‘ Papus, what has brought thee hither — as much as to 
say, how comes it that thy time-sen'-ing policj' did not pro- 
tect thee? To which Papus replied : — “ Happy art thou, 
Akiba, who sufferest for the law — wo to me who sulfer for 
vain things.” Thus retracting his former opinion, and ac- 
knowledging, that when our religion is in danger, it becomes 
our bounden duty^heerfully to lay down pur lives for its 
preservation. 
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much distress and oppression, what think you 
will be our lot should we entirely abandon 
it 


T. Berachoth. 


XLIV. 

The Cl unax of Benevolence ; or, the Golden 
Ladder of Charity : from Maimonides, * 
after the Talmud. 

Thi^ee are ei^ht degrees or steps, says 
Maimonides in the duty of charity. 

The first and lowest degree is to give, — but 
with reluctance or regret. This is the gift 
of the hand, but not of the heart. 

The second is, to give cheerfully, biit not 
proportionately to the distress of the sufferer. 

* MarT’Or'r (?<?,* v-/' ■l''', •,*' 
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The third is, to give clieerfully and pro- 
portionably, but not until we*are solicited. 

The fourth is, to give cheerfully, propor- 
tionably, and even unsolicited ; but to put if in 
the poor man’s hand : thereby exciting in him 
the painful emotion of shame. 

The fifth is, to give charity in such a way 
that the distressed may receive the bounty, 
and know their benefactor, without their being 
known to him. Such was the conduct of 
.some of our ancestors, who used to tie up 
money in the hind-corners of their cloaks, so 
tliat the poor might take it unperceived. 

The sixth, which rises still higher, is to 
know the objects of our bounty, but remain 
unknown to them. Such was the conduct 
of those of our ancestors, who used to convey 
their charitable gifts into poor peoj)le’s dwell- 
ings ; taking care that their own persons and 
names should remain unknown. 

The seventh is still more meritorious ; 
namely, to bestow charity in such a way, 
that the benefactor may not know ihe re- 
lieved objects, nor they the name of their 
benefactor. ” As was done by our chari- 
table forefathers during the c'xistence of 
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the Temple. For there was in that holy 
building a place called, the Chamher ^ of 
Silence or Inostentation ; wherein the good 
deposited secretly whatever their generous 
hearts suggested ; and from which the most 
respectable poor families were maintained 
with equal secresy. * 

Lastly, the eighth and the most meritorious 
of all, is to anticipate charity, by preventing 
poverty ; namely, to assist the reduced bro- 
ther, either by a considerable gift, or a loan of 
money, or by teaching him a trade, or by 
putting him in the way of business, so that 
he may earn an honest livelihood ; and not 
be forced to the dreadful alternative of hold- 
ing up his hand for charity. And to this 
Scripture alludes, when it says, — And if 
thy brother be waxen poor and fallen in 
decay with thee, then thou shalt support him : 
yea, though he he a stranger or a sojourner ; 
that he may live witli thee.’' Levit. xxv. 35, 
This is the highest step and the summit of 
charity's Golden Ladder. 


Hence probably the origin of charity -boxes. 
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XLV. 

Honesty not dispensable lyy Circiimsiances : 
the Hxample of R. Simon. 


Whoso rbbbeth his father or his mother, and smth. It is ne 
transgression ; the same is the coxiipanion of a destroyei . 

Phov. xxviii. 

There is not an opinion inoro sul)vcrsi^e 
of morality, and none more fertile in perni- 
cious consequences, than that which supposes 
honesty and integrity to admit of grada- 
tions. Vice must remain vice, Avliether 
friend or foe be its victim. It may Ix' ag- 
gravated but not transformed by the direc- 
tion in which it moves. Nor can the eter- 
nal principles of rectitude be shaken by tla^ 
the contingency of circumstances. Yet, 
strange! some persons think it allowable to 
appropriate to themselves, without prt^vious 
consent, the goods of their relatives. OtluTs 
think that fraud may be practised against 
those who have injured of deceived them ; 
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wliilst others ima^ne, that the interdiction 
is limited to persons of their own creed! 
That these opinions are absurd and false, 
is as evident, as it is certain that Holy 
Writ makes no such distinctions. The 
most important laws on this subject are 
fjeneral^ without any limitation whatever. — 

Thou shall not steal .^^ — “ Thou shalt not 
hear false witness against thy neighhourT^ 
— ‘‘ Ye shall not do umigTiteousness in 
judgineal, in meie-yardy in weighty or in 
measure. Just balances , just weightSy a just 
i:pha, a. just IIIN shall ye Jiavef &c. + 
I'hese and the like commands are of uni- 
versal obligation. They are binding at all 
times, at all places, and towards all. And 
when the holy law does descend into par- 
ticnilars, it purposely specifies the very cha- 
racters in respect to whom we might have 
imagined ourselves released from obligation. 

Thou shalt not vex the STRANGER:” J i.e. 
the man to whom thou art not bound by 
any particular tie or connexion. This injunc- 
tion, as the ancient sages have properly 
explained it, means, — that we must nei- 
* Exocl. XX. + Lcvit. xix. t Exod. xx. 
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ther cheat nor vex the stranger, not even 
by words.” The holy law further says:^ — 
‘‘ Thou shall he ENTIRE tcilli the Lord iJnj 
God;^^^ which the same sages have ex- 
plained, — “that i\\^ heart and mouth should 
be alike that is to say, that there shall 
be an exact correspondence between our 
thoughts and words: — that we should never 
utter any thing which we do not mean, nor 
make use of words calculated to produce a 
false impression. + 

That the instructors of Israel not only 
taught, but likewise practised this moral rec- 
titude, we may learn from the following ex- 
amples. 

* Dent xvii. 

■f This the Hebrew sages calked risn nn':; a stealing of 
knowledge or thought, and they have considered it as a 
greater sin than the stealing of personal ])roperty ; inas- 
mneh as the mind is sujierior to the lx)dy. “ Ho (says the 
Talmud) that wilfully produces a false impression on his 
fellow creature’s mind, is as wicked as if he denied the om- 
niscience of God.” 
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XLVI. 

Rabbi Simoji, and the Jewels, 

11a RBI Simon once bought a camel of an 
Islimaelite : liis disciples took it home; and 
on removing the saddle, discovered |i band 
of diamonds concealed under it. Rabbi ! 
Rabbi ! ” exclaimed they, ‘‘ the blessing of 
God maketh rich,” intimating that it was a 
God- send. “ Take the diamonds back to the 
man of whom I purchased the animal,” said 
the virtuous Rabbi : “ He sold me a camel, 
— not ])recious stones.” The diamonds were 
accordingly returned, to the no small sur- 
prize of the proper owner : but the Rabbi 
preserved the much more valuable jewels — 
Honesty and Integrity. 


Medrash Debarim Rabah. 
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XLVII. 

He who wrongs the Hishonest under the pre- 
tence of their Dishonesty , renders himself 
an AccoTffplice : or, jRahhi Huna rejyroved. 

Rabbi Huna dealt in wine, of which he 
kept a large store. He had the misfortune 
to have four hundred barrels of Ins wine 
spoiled and unfit for sale. Rabbi Jkhudah 
and some of the wise men went to condole 
with him. After expressing their sorrow at 
his heavy loss, they begged him to examine^ 
and review his general conduct. '‘My 
friends,” said Huna, who in fact w as a very 
pious man,“do you then suspect me of having 
committed any sin deserving of so severe a 
.punishment ? ” “ And do you then,” asked 

the sages in their turn, “ imagine that the 
Divine Judge chastises without a cause?” 
“ WeU, then,” said Huna, “ if you know 
any thing wrong of me, you had better tell 
me.” His learned friends then told him, 
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they had hcen informed, that he neglected 
to give his gardeners the branches of the 
vines, (then considered as their legal dues.) 

It is very true/’ rejoined the Rabbi; 
^M)ut what crime is there in that? Know 
ye not that gardeners are not very honest, 
and that they generally take much more 
than their due ? ” True,” said the wise 
men; “but do you forget what the pro- 
verb says, — He that steals from the dis- 
honest, partakes of their plunder?” Intimat- 
ing that we must act honestly, even towards 
those who injure us. HuNA, although rich, 
powerful, and learned was not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge his fault. He repaired his past 
errors, and thanked the wise men for the 
moral lesson they gave him. * 

T. Berachoth. 


^ Tliis anecdote must be taken for its prime pui*posc, iirul 
not to impress the erroneous, auli in its consequences often 
uneljaritable notion, that every unfortunate conting^ency that 
Iwhdis us, is u i)uiiisiimcnt for particular defect or wron^ 
action. 
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XLVIII. 

The preservation of inward dignity , and the 
habit of adhering to even a secret innocent 
resolve, will suffice to hind a good ntan in 
matters otherwise indifferent : or, that the 
effects on the agent's own mind is not to be 
omitted, in weighing the character and 
consequences of the action : exemplified in 
the conduct of Rabbi Saphra, 

Rabbi Saphra wished to dispose of one 
of his estates, for which he asked a certain 
price. An individual who had an inclination 
to purchase it, made him an ofler, which, 
being much less than the real value of the 
estate, was refused. Some time after, the 
Rabbi being in want of money, resolved in 
his mind to accept the sum offered. In the 
interim the individual who had made the 
offer, desirous of possessing the estate, and 
ignorant of the Rabbi’s determination, came 
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and proposed to give him the sum first de- 
manded. But the good Saphra refused to 
take it. “ I have/^ said he, made up my 
mind, before thou earnest, to take the sum 
thou didst first offer ; give it me, and I shall 
be satisfied ; my conscience will not permit 
me to take advantage of thy ignorance.” * 

T. Baba Bathra. 


* This strict adherence to the inward virtuous resolve of 
the mind, the Hebrew sag’es tenned 13^1 "Xil speaking 
tnitli ill the heart.” — See the 15th Psalm, which contains, 
in a few lines, the quintessence of moiality, “ Lord, who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle ? who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill } He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous- 
ness, and spenketh the truth in his hearty* &C. 
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XLTX. 

Reverence for truth and simpUcUy not to be 
sacrificed to the forms of courtesy. It is 

truer respect to a neighbour to give him. a 
slight pain, than knowingly to lea ve h im 
under afalse impression. Likewise a lesson 
of Rabbi Saphra. 

It happened that Rabbi Saphra took a wiiik 
with his disciples. As they went alon^, 
they met, at some distance from tli(‘ town, a 
learned man, who, supposing that the Rabbi 
came purposely to meet him, thanked him f or 
his condescension. ‘‘Do not thank me, said 
Saphra, “I only came to take a walk.” 
The man was disconcerted, and betrayed 
some confusion. The disciples who witnessed 
what passed, asked their master^ why he 
acted thus. “ Would you then have mt‘ 
guilty of a falsehood V’ said the pious Rabbi. 
“ Nay/* rejoined his disciples, “ but thou 
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mightest have been silent. “ My children/' 
said the virtuous instructor, it becomes not 
a son of Israel to assume a merit not due to 
him ; nor to cause, either by words or their 
absence, a false impression upon the mind 
of a neighbour. 

Medrash Rabah. 


L. 


Not rashly to coiidenm our brethren from 
siiiyle actions ; illustrated in the two-fold 
charity of thehenevolent Physician , Abba 
Umna. 

Abba Umna, a Jewish physician, was as 
much celebrated for his piety and humanity, 
as for his medical skill. He made no 
distinction between rich and poor, and was 
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particularly attentive to learned men, from 
whom he never would accept the least 
reward for his professional services : con- 
sidering' them as a sort of fellow-labourers, 
whose functions were still more important 
than his own ; since they were destined to 
cure the diseases of the mind. Unwilling 
to deter people from profiting by his medical 
knowledge, yet not wishing to put any one 
to the blush for the smallness of the fee they 
might be able to give, he had a box lixed in 
his ante-chamber, into which the patients 
threw, such sums as they thougld proper. His 
faii|i|^spread far and wide. Aba- ye, who 
tHen was the chief of the Academy, heard 
of it; and wishing to know whether every 
thing reported of that benevolent man was 
true, sent to him two of his disciples, who 
v/ere slightly indisposed. The Physician 
received them kindly, gave them some medi- 
cine, and requested them to stay in his 
house over night. The offer was r€?adiiy 
accepted. They remained till next morning, 
when ihey departed, taking with them a 
piece of tapestry which had served as a 
covering to the couch on which they had 
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slept. This they carried to the market- 

place ; and waiting till their kind Host had 
arrived, pretended to offer it for sale, and 
asked him, how much he thought it worth ? 
Abba Umna mentioned a certain sum, — - 
‘‘ Dost thou not think it worth more 
asked the men. — “ No,^^ answered the Phy- 
sician ; ‘ * this is the very sum I gave for 
one much like it.” — “Why, good man,” 
rejoined the disciples, “ this is thine own : we 
took it from thy house. Now fell us truly, 
we beseech thee, after missing it, hadst thou 
not a very bad opinion of us ?” “ Certainly 

not,” replied the pious man ; “ ye know that a 
son of Israel must not impute evil intentions 
to any one, nor judge ill of a neighbour by 
a single action ; and since I was satisfied in 
rny mind that no ill use would be made of 
it, let it even be so. Sell it, and distribute 
the money amongst the poor.” - The dis- 
ciples complied with his wishes, left him 
with admiration and thanks, and increased 
by their report, his well-earned fame. 

But the most noble trait in this good 
man’s character was, that he never accepted 
any remuneration from the poor, and even 
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provided them with every thing that could, 
during their illness, contribute to tluiir com- 
fort ; and when he had, by his skill and 
assiduity, restored them to health, he would 
give them money, and say — Now my chil- 
dren, go and purchase bread and meat ; 
these are the best and only medicines you 
require.*' 

T. T.vamth. 
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LI. 

Folly of Idolatry, — A traditional Tale re- 
specting Ahraham. 

Ter All, the father of Abraham, says tra- 
dition, was not only an idolater, but a manu- 
facturer of idols, which he used to expose 
lor pul)iic sale. Being obliged one day to 
go out on particular business, he desired 
Abraham to superintend for him. Abraham 
o])eyed reluctantly. — ‘‘What is the price 
of that God f ’ asked an old man who had 
just entered the place of sale, pointing to an 
idol to which he took a fancy. — ‘‘ Old man,” 
said Abraham, “ may I be permitted to ask 
thine age?” — “Three-score years,” replied 
the age-stricken idolater. — “Three-score 
years!” exclaimed Abraham, — “and thou 
woul lest worship a thing that has been 
fashioned by the hands of my father^s slaves 
within the last four- and- twenty hours ?” — 
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“ Strange ! that a man of sixty should be 'will- 
ing to bow down his grey head to a creature 
of a day !” — The man was over'whelmed 
with shame, and went away. After this 
there came a sedate and gTave matron, car- 
rying in her hand a large dish with flour. 

Here,” said she, have I brought an offer- 
ing to the gods. Place it before them, 
Abraham, and bid them be propitious to me.” 
— Place it before them thyself, foolish 
woman !” said Abr.aham ; ‘‘ thou wilt soon 
see how greedily they will devour it.” — She 
did so. In the mean time Abraham took a 
hammer, broke the idols in pieces ; all ex- 
cepting the largest, in whose hands he placed 
the instniment of destruction.- — Teraii 
returned, and with the utmost surprise iind 
consternation beheld the havoc amongst his 
favorite gods. “ What is all this, Abraham ! 
What profane wretch has dared to use our 
gods in this manner exclaimed the in- 
fatuated and indignant Teraii. — Why 
should I conceal any thing from my father,” 
replied the pious son. During thine absence, 
there came a woman with yonder offering 
for the gods. She placed it before them. 
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The younger gods, who, as may well be sup- 
posed had not tasted food for a long time, 
greedily stretched forth their hands, and 
began to eat, before the old god had given 
them permission. Enraged at their boldness, 
he rose, took the hammer, and punished 
them for their want of respect.^’ — “Dost 
thou mock me ? Wilt thou deceive thy aged 
father exclaimed Terah, in a vehement 
rage. — “ Do I then not know that they can 
neither eat, nor stir, nor move?” — “And 
yet,” rejoined Abraham, “ thou payest them 
divine honours — adorest them — and would- 
est have me worship them !” It was in vain 
Abraham thus reasoned with his idolatrous 
parent. Superstition is ever both deaf and 
blind. Ilis unnatural father delivered him 
over to the cruel tribunal of the equally 
idolatrous Nimrod. But a more merciful 
Father — the gracious and blessed Father 
of us all — protected him against the threat- 
ened danger; and Abraham became the fa- 
ther of the faithful. 


Medrash Bereshith Rabah. 
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LIL 

Abrahams Expostulation with his tijrannical 
and idolatrous Judge, and his Deliverance 
from the fiery Furnace : — Another Legen- 
dary Tale, 


Abraham being' brought before Nimrod, 
was urged by the tyrant to worship the lire. 
Great king,” said the father of the faithful, 
would it not be better to worship wafer ? 
It is mightier than fire, having the power to 
extinguish it.” ‘‘ Worship the wafer, tluui,” 
said Nimrod. — “ Methinks,’' rejoined Abra- 
ham, “ it would be more reasonable to wor- 
ship the clouds, since they curry the waters, 
and throw them down upon the earth.” — 
Well, then,” said the impatient king, 
worship the clouds, which, by thine own 
confession possess great power.” — Nay,” 
continued Abraham, ‘‘ if power is to be the 
object of adoration, the preference ought to 
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be given to the wind, which by its greater 
force scatters the clouds, and drives them 
before it.” — I see,” said Nimrod, “ we 
shall never have done with this prattler. 
Worsliij) the wind, then, and we will pardon 
thy former profanations.” Be not angiy, 
great king,” said Abraham ; I cannot wor- 
ship the lire, nor the water, nor the clouds, 
nor the wind, nor any of the things thou 
callest Gods. The power they possess is 
deri^ ed from a Being, not only most power- 
ful, but full of mercy and love. The Creator 
of heaven and earth. Him alone will I wor- 
ship.” — '' Well, then,” said the tyrant, since 
tliou refuscst to adore the lire, thou shalt 
sp<;edily be made sensible of its mighty force.” 
He ordered Abraham to be thrown into a 
lierv furnace. But God delivered him from 
the raging flames, and made him a source 
of blessing to many nations. 

Medrash Cereshtth Rvbah. 
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LIU. 

No loss of Dignity from any innocent Means 
of promoting Peace and Harmony ; or, 
Rabbi Meir and the Unhoused Wife. 

Seek peace, and pursue it. 

Psalm xxxiv. 


Rabbi Misir was accustomed to pnarh 
publicly for the edification of the jx^ople, on 
the e^e of the Sabbath. Amongst liis nume- 
rous audience, there was a woman, w lio was 
BO delighted with his discourse, that slie 
remained until he had concluded. Instruct- 
ed and pleased, she went towards liome to 
enjoy the repast which was generally pre- 
pared for the honour of the day ; but was 
greatly disappointed, on arriving near her 
house, to find the lights extinguished, and 
her husband standing at the door, in very 
ill humour. Where hast thou been ex- 
claimed he, in a tone that at once indicated 
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that he was not much pleased with her ab- 
sence. “ I have been,” replied the woman, 
mildly, to hear our learned Rabbi preach, 
and a delightful discourse it was.” — Was 
it ! ” rejoined the husband, who affected to be 
something of a wit: ‘‘ Well then, since the 
Rabbi has pleased thee so much, I vow that 
thou shalt not enter this house until thou hast 
spit in his face, as a reward for the entertain- 
nu'iit he has afforded thee,” The woman, 
astonished at so unreasonable a demand, 
thought at first her husband was joking, and 
began to congratulate herself on his returning 
good liumour ; but she was soon convinced 
that it was no jest. The brute insisted on 
her spitting in the Preacher’s face, as the sole 
condition of being re-admitted into the house ; 
and as she was too pious to offer such an in- 
dignity to any person, much less to so learned 
a man, she was constrained to remain in the 
street. A charitable neighbour offered her 
an asylum, which was gladly accepted. There 
she remained some time, endeavouring in 
vain to mollify her husband, who still per- 
sisted in his first demand. The affair made 
some noise in the town, and a report of the 
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transaction was communicated to Rabbi Meir, 
who immediately sent for the woman. She 
came: the good Rabbi desired her to be 
seated. Pretending to have pain in his eyes, 
he, without taking the least notice of what 
\ad transpired, asked her, whether she knew 
any remedy for it? — ‘"Master/’ said the 
woman, l am but a poor ignorant creature, 
how should I know how to cure thine eyes ? ” 

Well, well,” rryoined the Rabbi, “ do as 1 
bid thee — spit seven times in mine eyes — 
it may produce some good.” The woman, 
who believed there was some virtue in that 
operation, after some hesitation, complied. 
As soon as it was done, Meir thus addressed 
her: — “ Good woman, go home, and tell thy 
husband — ‘It was thy desire that I should 
spit in the Rabbis face once — I have done 
so, nay, I have done mori^, I have spit in it 
seven times — now let us be reconciled.’” 

Meir^s disciples, who had watched their 
master’s conduct, ventured to expostulate 
with him on thus permitting a woman to offer 
him such an indignity, observing, that th^s 
was the way to make the people despise the 
law and its professors. “ My children,” said 
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their pious instructor, ** think ye that your 
master ought to be more punctilious about his 
honour than his Creator? Even He, the 
Adorable, blessed be He, permitted his Holy 
Name to be obliterated*, in order to promote 
.peace between man and wife, and shall 1 
c nsider any thing as an indignity that can 
effect so desirable an object Learn, then, 
that no act is disgraceful that tends to pro- 
mote the happiness and peace of mankind. 
It is vice and wickedness only that can de- 
grade us. 

Medrash Vayeekra^Rabah. 

Debarim Rabah. 


See Numbers v. 23. 
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LIV. 

The Lawful Heir: or. Think Seven Times, 
before thou venturest to impute. Folly to 
one ivho has well-grounded Claims on thy 
Respect and Confidence, 

In the words of tlic wise, wise men look beneath the 
surface. 

A RICH Israelii te, who dwelt at a consider- 
able distance from Jerusalem, had an only 
son, ^hom he sent to the Holy City for edu- 
cation. During his absence, the father was 
suddenly taken ill. Seeing his end approach- 
ing, he made his will, by which he left all his 
property to a slave whom he named, on con- 
dition that he should permit his son to select 
out of that property any single thing he might 
choose. No sooner was the master dead, 
than fhe slave, elated with the prospect of 
so much wealth, hastened to Jerusalem, in- 
formed the son of what had taken place. 
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and showed him the will. The young Israel- 
ite was plunged into the deepest sorrow by 
this unexpected intelligence. He rent his 
clothes — strewed ashes on his head — and 
lamented the loss of a parent whom he 
tenderly loved, and whose memory he still 
revered. As soon as the first transports of 
grief were over, and the days allotted for 
mourning had passed, the young man began 
seriously to consider the situation in which 
he was left. Born in affluence, and grown 
up under the expectation of receiving, after 
his father’s demise, those possessions to which 
he was so justly entitled, he saw, or imagined 
he saw, his expectations disappointed, and 
his worldly prospects blighted. In this state 
of mind, he went to his instructor, a man 
eminent for his piety and wisdom, acquainted 
him with the cause of his afiliction, made him 
read the will, and in the bitterness of dis- 
tress, ventured to express his thoughts — that 
his father, by making such a strange dispo- 
sition of his property, neither showed good 
sense, nor affection for his only child.* Say 
faothing against thy father, young man !” spake 
the pious instructor ; thy father was both 
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a wise man, and an affectionate parent ; tlie 
most convincing proof of which he gave by 
this very will/^ — By this will exclaimed 
the young man, — ‘‘by this will! — Surely, 
my honoured master, thou art not in earnest. 
I can see neither wisdom in bestowing his 
property on a slave, nor affection in de- 
priving bis only son of his legal rights.'" — 
“ Thy father has done neither," rejoined the 
learned instructor, but like a just, loving 
parent, has by this very will, secured the 
property to thee, if thou hast sense enough 
to avail thyself of it." — “ How ! how 1 " ex- 
claimed the young man, in the [utmost asto- 
nishment — “ How is this ! — Truly, I do not 
understand thee."' — “ Listen, then," said the 
friendly instructor; “ listen, young man, and 
thou wilt have reason to admire thy father’s 
prudence. When he saw his end approach- 
ing, and that he must go in the way in which 
all mortals must sooner or later go, he thought 
within himself, — ‘ Behold, I must die ; my 
son is too far off to take immediate possession 
of my* estate,— T- my “slaves will no sooner 
be certain of my death, than they will 
plunder my property ; and to avoid detection. 
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will conceal my death from my beloved child ; 
and thus deprive him even of the melancholy 
consolation of mourning for me. * To pre- 
vent the first, he bequeathed his property to 
his slave, whose apparent interest it would be 
to take care of it. To insure the second, he 
made it a condition that thou shouldest be 
allowed to select something out of that pro- 
perty. The slave, thought he, in order to 
secure his apparent legal claim, would not 
fail to give thee speedy information, as in- 
deed he has done. ‘‘ Well/' exclaimed the 
young man, rather impatiently, what bene- 
fit is all this to me ? Will this restore me the 
property of which I have so unjustly been 
deprived Ah V* replied the good man, 

I see that wisdom resides only with the 
aged. Kiiowest thou not, that whatever a 
slave possesses, belongs to his lawful master 't 
And has not thy father left thee the power of 
selecting out of his property any one thing 
thou mightest choose ? What hinders thee 
then from choosing that very slave as thy por- 
tion ; and by possessing him, thou* wilt of 
course be entitled to the whole property. 
This, no doubt, was thy father’s intention.” 
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The YOung Israelite, admiring* his father's wis- 
dom, no less than his master's sagacity, took 
the hint ; chose the slave as his portion, and 
took possession of his father's estates. After 
which, he gave the slave his freedom, to- 
gether with a handsome present ; convinced 
at the same time, that wisdom resides with 
the aged, and understanding in length of 
days. 

Medrash Tancih ma. 
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LV. 

Slavery . — The limited and qualified tolera-- 
lion of Slaves, as the less of two evils, hy a 
law which in its whole scheme and spirit 
supplied a constant antidote, affords no 
justification of slavery under different 
circumstances ; and much less of its abuses. 


Did 1 ever despise the cause of my male or female slaves 
when they contended with me ? what then shall I do when 
the Almif^hty rises up ? and when he visiteth, what shall I 
answer liim ? Did not He that formed me in the womb 
form them ? and did he not fashion us in the same 
mould ? 

JoBxxxi. 13 — 15. • 

That slavery is an evil, and an evil of great 
magnitude, no one possessed of common 
sense will for a moment deny. The divine 
legislator has himself acknowledged it as 
such, by numbering it amongst the }ieavy 
maledictions which would befall the Israel- 
ites, should they ever forsake the religion of 
H 5 
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their ancestors ; and by the various laws 
which he instituted for its amelioration. 
That he did not entirely interdict it, we 
must attribute to the then state of society, 
which would not admit of its total abolition 
without introducing still greater evils. For 
let it be recollected, that at the period when 
the divine Law was first promulgated, this 
system of human misery had already existed 
for ages. The noxious weed had grown up, 
and flourished in its full vigour ; it over- 
spread the fairest part of the globe, and was 
too deeply rooted to be at once eradicated. 
But although he did not entirely abolish 
slavery, he broke asunder some of its most 
tremendous shackles; and so limited, cir- 
cumscribed, mid ameliorated it, that it hardly 
merited that odious name. There were only 
two extreme cases in which a Hebrew could 
be reduced to a] state of bondage. First, 
when an individual guilty of theft could not 
make the restitution which the law adjudged, 
in which case the proper authorities might sell 
him'*‘‘in order to make the required compen- 

♦ They could only seU him for the term of six years, at 
the expiration of which, or at the commencui^ient of the 
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sation ; — Secondly, when an individual was re- 
duced to such extreme indigence, as to prefer 
slavery to an actual state of starvation^', when 
the law allowed him to dispose of his person. 
In both cases, the period, as well as the 
nature of the service, was limited by law. 
The master was enjoined still to look upon the 
wretched man, as on a poor unfortunate bro- 
ther, whose miserable condition ought to excite 
compassion. He dared not employ him in any 
very laborious or degrading work, was obliged 
to maintain his wife and children, though 
not entitled to the produce of their labour ; 
in short he was required to treat him with such 
mildness and forbearance that the Hebrew 


Jubilee, as eitlicr of them chanced to happen first, he re- 
frained his freedom. 

* In such a case the individual might dispose of himself 
for any period ; but still, when the Jubilee arrived, he re- 
gained his freedom, though the term agreed upon had not 
then expired. In either of the above cases the slave might 
redeem himself at any time, by paying the master a pro- 
portionate part of the purchase money, which the law 
compelled the purchaser to accept. 

•f* Thou must not, says the traditional law, eat fine 
bread, and give him (the slave) coarse bread ; ‘drink fine 
wine, and give him an inferior sort j sleep on a bed, and 
let him lie on straw ; but thou must in every respect treat 
him as thou dost thyself. 
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writers have justly observed, that he who 
purchases a Hebrew slave, purchases a master 
instead of a servant.’’ The heathen slave 
purchased by a Hebrew, was, it is true, not 
so well off ; as neither the period, nor the 
nature of his service, was limited : nor could 
he acquire property; for whatever the slave 
possessed, belonged to his master. But e\ en 
over him the law spread its protecting shield ; 
for though it suspended his civil, it protected 
his moral and personal rights. It provided 
him with many opportunites by which he 
could gain his freedom * : it secured his life, 
by making' the killing of a slave, or even the 
causing his death by immoderate correction, a 
capital crime, punishable with death : it pro- 
tected him against cruelty, by obliging the 
master to give him his freedom, in case he 
wantonly injured any of his limbs, or even 


* The heathen slave might, before he had performed an 
act of servitude to the purchaser, become a proselyte ; and 
thus acquire liia freedom at once. All that the purchaser 
could tlien require of him was, the repayment of the pur- 
chase money. * 

The masler might, at any tiine, fpve him Ids freedom, or it 
might be purchaaed for him by any of his friends. Lastly, 
tlic muster was compelled to give it him, in case he delil>e- 
rately maimed his limbs, or knocked out any of his teeth. 
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knocked out any of his teeth ; and it sheltered 
him against unprovoked insults, and insured 
him good treatment, by that benign mildness 
and benevolence, which its divine precepts 
were so well calculated to inspire. That 
savage cruelty, and remorseless barbarity, 
which the heathens exercised towards their 
slaves, could never exist under the Hebrew 
laws : the followers of which were strictly 
enjoined to extend kindness even to brute 
animals, much more to human beings. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the Israelites treated 
even their heathen slaves with the greatest 
forbearance anijonildness and indeed many 

Though the law, says Maimonidcs, did not expressly 
enjoin ns not to treat the heathen slaves with rigour, yet 
piety and justice require us to be merciful and kind to 
them. We ought, therefore, neither to oppress them, nor 
lay hcni^ burdens upon them ; nay, we ought to let them 
partake of the same food with which we indulge ourselves. 
Our pious ancestors made it a rule to give their slaves a 
portion of every dish prepared for their own use ; nor 
would they sit down to their meals before they had seen 
their servants were properly provided for ; considering 
themselves their natural protectors ; remembering what 
King David said, “ Behold, as the eyes of slaver are 
directed towards their masters, and as the eyes of the hand- 
maid towards her mistress,” &c. 

Equally improper is it to insult them, either by words or 
blows. The law has delivered them over to subjecti&ri, but 
not to insult. Nor must we bawl at. them, or be in a gre at 
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of them carried their humanity so far, as 
never unnecessarily to rebuke them, nor 
to speak harshly to them, na}', they would 
even let them partake of the same food on 
which tht^y themselves subsisted ; well knov- 
iug that a slave has feelings as well as the 
master ; and ever bearing in mind the words 
of Job, ‘‘ that the same Maker that formed 
the master formed the slave, ajid that they 
were both fashioned in the some mould/’ 


passion with them ; but speak to them mildly, and att . nd 
to their reasonable conijdainls. Such conduct Job corisi- 
dered as rery menUirious ; as he said, “ If I ever did de- 
spise the ranse of my slave or lx>nd maids when they con- 
tended with me, whxit then shall I do wheu tlu' Alinij^dity 
rises up Ac- Cruelty iirul violence chaructcrist'^ heatiu ii 
idolaters V but the sons of Abraham — the Israelitos, whom 
the Hovy, blessed lx* Ids name ! has so eminently distin- 
guished by v/i«e and just laws, ought to Ik* kind and corn 
passionate, and us nterciful as He of whom it is said, 
** He is good t<» hB, and his mercy extends overall bis 
w'orks.*' iMaimoniclcs Vad Htichzukah, v. 4. 
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LVI. 

Painful Recollections the best Legacy be- 
queathed by vicious Pleasures : Or, the 
Fox and the Rift in the garden-ioall : — 
a Talmudic Fable. 

“ There is,” says kinp: Solomon, a sickening evil which 
I liave observed under the sxm, namely, riches preserved 
Tor its owner’s misfortune : and those riches lost through 
bad Mianageiiient. He brings forth a son, but nothing 
is left for him. Now he returns to the place whence he 
came, naked and bare as he came from his mother's 
•womb ; without the least thing for all his labour, which 
he might carry u ith him in his hands. 

Eccles. V. 

These facts, which the Royal Philosopher 
stated as the result of his own experience, 
the learned Geneva illustrated by the fol- 
lowing apologue : — 


“ The fox,'" says he, ** once came near a 
very fine garden, where he beheld lofty trees 
laden with fruit that charmed the eye. Such 
a beautiful sight, added to his natural greedi- 
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ness, excited in him the desire of possession. 
He fain would taste the forbidden fruit, but 
a hi^h wall stood between him and the ob- 
ject of his wishes. He went about in search 
of an entrance, and at last found an opening- 
in the wall ; but it was too small for his big 
body. Unable to penetrate, he had r(‘course 
to his usual cunning. He fasted three days, 
and became sufficiently reduced, to crawl 
through the small aperture. Having effect- 
ed an entrance, he carelessly roved about 
in this delightful region ; making free with 
its exquisite produce, and feasting on its 
most rare and delicious fruit. He staid for 
some time and glutted his appetite; when 
a tliought struck him, that it was possible he 
might be observed ; and in that case, he 
should pay dearly for the enjoyed pleasure. 
He therefore retired to the place w here he 
had entered, and attempted to get out ; but 
to his great consternation he found his tm- 
deavours vain. He had by indulgence 
grown so fat and plump, that the same space 
would na more admit him. “ I am in a 
fine predicament,’’ said he to himself. Sup- 
pose the master of the garden w ere now to 
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come, and call me to account, what would 
become of me ! I see, my only chance of 
escajie is to fast and half starve myself.” He 
did so with great reluctance; and after suf- 
fering hunger for three days, he with diffi- 
culty made his escape. As soon as he was 
out of danger, he took a farewell view of the 
garden, the scene of his delight and trouble ; 
and thus addressed it : — Garden ! garden ! 
thou art indeed charming and delightful, thy 
fruits are delicious and exquisite ; but of what 
beiK'fit art thou to me ? What have I now 
for all my labour and cunning? — Am I not 
as lean as I was before!” 

It is even so with man. Naked comes he 
into the world — ^ naked must he go out of 
it: and of all his toils and labour he can 
carry nothing with him, save the fruits of his 
righteousness. 


Medrash Koheleth. 
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LYII. 

Alexander and the Female Chief ; a mor<d 
Tale in honor of women : — 

Bcnvmrc how tliou a<l(lct«t what may subtract of what thou 
already hast. 

Go not forth hastily to strive, lest thoii know not uhat 
to do in ihe ciui, 'vvhen thy ncif/hlxnir hath juit thee to 
shame. 

Vkov. XXV. 8. 

Alexander, tlie Macedouictn, whose mad 
ambition knew no bound.s, and whose tliirst 
of dominion torretits of hnman blood conld 
not assnaj^e, aftttr having^ subdued numerous 
nations, desolated the fairest part of the 
globe, and covered the earth with mourn- 
ing, w^as far from being contented w ith his 
vast dominions. He still sigluul for new 
conquests, and was as restless and as ambiti- 
ous a.s ever. Retuniiug from his Indian 
expedition, he took it in his head to pene- 
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trate into the interior of Africa. He com- 
municated his design to some Hebrew philo- 
sophers who then were in his camp. “ Thou 
canst not go thither,” said the sages : there 
are the dark mountains which intervene, 
and which cannot be passed.” — I do not 
ask you,’ ’said the head-strong chief, ‘^whether 
the thing be possible or not. You know I 
am accustomed to conquer difficulties. My 
desire is, to know howto proceed.” Well 

then,” replied the philosophers, get some 
Libyan asses, that are accustomed to walk 
in the darkf ; bind them with pliable ropes 
the ends of which keep in thine own hand § ; 
then direct, and follow.” Alexander took 
their advice, commenced his march, and 
after traversing barren wastes and dreary 
deserts, arrived at length in a well cultivated 
country ; which was chiefly inhabited and 
governed by women. Alexander was on 

* AlhuHnp: to the inaccessible rocks and dreary deserts. 

f Alluding^ perhaps to the mercenaiy^ sw^ldicrs, who are 
accustomed blindly to follow the impulse given by their 
leader. 

X By this they probably meant a strict and well regula- 
ted discij)line, without which an army cannot long subsist. 

§ By this they intimated that he must keep the chief 
command in his own hand. 
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the point of assailiiipf their chief town, when 
a female, disting'iiished from the rest of 
her companions her lofty stature and iK»h!e 
mien, steppe^l boldly forward ; and after re- 
spectfully saluting* Alexander, inejuired, what 
mig:ht have brought hiin to their secluded 
country. — ** .1 am come,” replied the im- 
petuous chief, ‘‘ to fight and to coiic[ut*r.” — 
“ Great king !” exclaimed the prudent 
heroine, what ! art thou come to fight with 
females ! Are then the men all de^ad, that 
thou coniest to shew thy valour against 
women? Trust me, the thought of conquer- 
ing us is more easy than the deed. Besides, 
it becomes a \^ise man ■well to calculate the 
consequences of an enterprise be l ore he un- 
dertakes it. Now ; grant thou conquerest 
us, will this tend to thy glory ? Will it not 
after all be said, the mighty Alexander has 
killed a few helpless women? But should 
fortune turn against thee, and wo should 
prevail, with what shame and disgrace will it 
not sully thy renown ! Will it not then be 
said, the great warrior, the conqueror of 
the world, has at last been subdued — igno- 
miniously subdued, by the hands of women ? 
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Leave us, then, in the undisturbed possession 
of our own country, and turn thy mighty 
arms against more worthy enemies.” Alexan- 
der, struck by her intrepidity, and still more 
by the justness of her observations, held out 
his liand to her in token of peace, and only 
requested permission to place the following 
inscription on the gates of the chief city : — 
/, Alexander the madman, after having 
conquered so many nations, have at last come 
to this country, and learned wisdom from 
women. * 

T. Tamid. 

* the Talmudists have taken this from the \\ell 

knoAra of the Amazonian ^^'icen, 1 cannot tell : but 

they have at all events given us a very instructive lesson. 
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LVIII. 

Ambition humbled and reproved : Or, Alex- 
ander and the Human Skull. — A moral 
Allegory. 


The grarc and destruction can never have enough, nor are 
the eyes of man ever satisfied. Pkov. xxvii. 20. 


IPURSUING Lis journey through dreary de- 
serts, and uncultivated ground, Alexander 
came at last to a small rivulet, whose waters 
glided peaceably along their shelving banks. 
Its smooth unruffled surface was the image 
of contentment, and seemed in its silence to 
say — thisisjthe abode of tranquillity and peace. 
All was still : not a sound was heard save those 
soft murmuring tones which seemed to whis- 
per into the ear of the [weary traveller — 
“ Come, and partake of nature’s bounty 1” — 
and to complain that such offers should be 
made in vain. To a contemplative mind, 
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such a scene might have suggested a thousand 
delightful reflections. But what charms 
could it have for the soul of an Alexan- 
der, whose breast was filled with schemes of 
ambition and conquest ; whose eye was fami- 
liarized with rapine and slaughter ; and whose 
ears were accustomed to the clash of arms 
— to the groans of the wounded and the 
dying? — Onward, therefore, he marched. 
Yet, overcome by fatigue and hunger, he 
was soon obliged to stop. He seated himself 
on one of the banks of the river, took a 
draught of water, which he found of a very 
fine flavour, and very refreshing. He then 
ordered some salt fish, with which he was 
well provided, to be brought to him. These 
he dipped in the stream, in order to take off 
the briny taste, and was very much surprised 
to find them emit a very fine fragrance. 
“ Surely,” said he, this river, wliich possesses 
such uncommon qualities, must flow from 
some very rich and happy country. — Let us 
march thither.’^ Following the course of the 
river, he at length arrived at the gates of 
Paradise. The gates were shut. He knock- 
ed, and, with his usual impetuosity, demanded 
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iulaiittance. — ‘‘ Thou raiist not bo adniittod 
liere/’ exclaimed a voice from within ; this 
gnie is the — “I am (lui Lord — ■ 

the Lord of the earth rejoined th(‘ im[)a- 
pal ient chief — “ I am Alexander the* Coiniuer- 
or ! Will you not admit me f’ — No,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ Here, we know ol* no eon- 
<jU('rors — .save such as conquer their pas- 
sions : Ao/tc hift the just enn enter here^ 
Alexander endeavoured in vain to caiter the 
al)ode of the blessed ; neitluu* entreaties nor 
menaces availed. Seeing all his atttunpts 
fruitless, he addressed him.self to the guardian 
of Paradise, and said; — **Y()u know 1 am 
a great king — a person who recei\ed tlu' 
homage of nations. Since you will not ad- 
mit me, give me at least something, that I 
may show an astonLshed and admiring world 
that I have been where no mortal lias ever 
been l>eforc me.'’ Here, madman !” said 
the guardian of Paradise, here is something 
for thee. It may cure the maladitis of thy 
distempered .soul. One glanc<5 at it may 
teach Ihee more wisdom than thou hast 
hitherto derived from all thy former instruc- 
tors. Now go thy ways.” Alexander took 
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it with avidity, and repaired to his tent. But 
what was his confusion and surprise to find, on 
examining the received present, that it was 
nothing but the fragment of a human skull. 
“ And is this/’ exclaimed Alexander, ‘‘ the 
mighty gift that they bestow on kings and 
heroes ? Ts this the fruit of so much toil, 
danger, and care Enraged and disap- 
pointed, he threw it on the ground. “ Great 
king !” said a learned man who happened 
to be present, do not despise this gift. 
Despicable iis it appears in thine eyes, it yet 
possesses some extraordinary qualities, of 
which thou mayest soon be convinced, if thou 
wilt order it to be weighed against gold or 
silver.” Alexander ordered it to be done. 
A pair of scales was brought. The skull 
was placed in one, a quantity of gold in' the 
other ; when, to the astonishment of the be- 
holders^ the skull over-balanced the gold. 
More gold was added, still the skull prepon- 
derated. In short, the more gold there was 
put in the one scale the lower sunk that which 
contained the skull. ** Strange !” exclaimed 
Alexander, ** that so small a portion of mat- 
ter should outweigh so large a mass of gold ! 

1 
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Is Ijicre nothing that will counterpoise it ? ’ 
“ Yes,’’ answered the philoso})hers, “ a wry 
little matter will do it/' They then took 
some earth, covered the skull with it, when 
immediately down went the gold, and the 
o]>posife scale ascended. This is very ex~ 
traordinary !” said Alexander, astonishe d. 

Can you ex})lain this strange ])henoinenon 
“ Great king,” said the sages, ‘‘this fragment 
is the socket of a human eye, which, though 
small in compass, is yet unbonruh'd in its 
desire. The more it has, the more it crav(‘s. 
Neither gold nor silver nor any other t arthly 
possession can ever satisfy it. But when it 
once is laid in the grave* and covered with a 
little earth, there is an end to its lust and 
ambition/’ 


T. Tvmiu. 
Mi.urasu Rvioul 
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LIX. 

Wit^ like Salt; a little goes a great Way; 
or, the Jest of a Hebrew Child, 

** Tiierk, my lad/’ said an Athenian once 
to a little Hebrew boy, by way of joke. 
Here is a Pruta,^ bring me something for 
it, of which I may eat enough, ,leaye some 
f(jr my host, and carry some ho'me to my 
family.’ The witty boy went and brought 
liim salt. Salt,” exclaimed the Athenian, 
I did not tell thee to bring salt!” “ Nay,” 
replied the boy, archly, Didst thou not say, 
bring me of what I may eat, leave, and take 
some home I — A'erily, of this thou mayst eat, 
leave some behind, and still have plenty to 
carry home.” 

Medrash Echoh. 


A small coin, of less value than a farthing. 
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LX. 

The word ** includes the Hearer as 

well as the SjH-'aker. 

An Athenian once said to a Hebrew lad. 
Here, my boy, is some money ; brinp: us 
some figs and gra]>es.^' — The hoy went and 
purchased the fruit, and giving half of it to 
the stranger, kept the other half for himself. 
** Is it customary hero, for a messenger to 
L.ke half of wluit he fetches r’.said the Afhe- 
nian, rather sur|>rised ; “ No,” answered the 
boy; “ but our custom is to speak what M'e 
mean, and to do as we are desired.’" — But,” 
rejoined the stranger, I did not desire thei* 
to take half the fruit I ” — “ O ! ” rej)lied the 
boy, shrewdly, what else eouldst thou mean 
by saying bring ITs ? Does not that word 
include the Hearer as well as the Speaker r 
The Athenian smiled, and was conlente<l. 


Meukasm ErnoH. 
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LXI. 

The Tailor and the broken Mortar ; or^ the 
Jest retaliated. 

Answer the fool according to liis folly. 

Fijov. xxvi. 

An Athenian, going along* the streets of 
Jerusalem, found a broken iron mortar. — 
Wishing to exhibit his ^dt, he entered a 
Tailor’s shop, and addressing himself to the 
master, said, ‘‘ Master, be so kind and put a 
patch upon this mortar.’’ “ I will,” said the 
Hebrew, “ as soon as thou wilt make me a 
few threads of this material” — ^giving him a 
iiandfiil of sand. 


Medrash Echoh, 
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LXII. 

Witty Retort of a Hebrew Child. 

FETCH"me some cheese and eggs,” said an 
Athenian once to a little boy : the boy did as 
he was desired. — ‘‘ Now, my boy,” said the 
stranger, tell me which of these cheeses 
were made of the milk of white goats, and 
which of the milk of black goats ! ” — “ Thou 
art older than I, and more experienced,” re- 
plied the shrewddittle Hebrew: ‘Mell me first 
which of these eggs cainc from A\hite, and 
which from black hens*” 
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LXIII. 

The inhospitable Jester taken in his own 
Snare. 

He who intends to circumvent others, teaches cunninger 
men a lesson to his own damage. 


An inhabitant of Jerusalem coming to Athens 
on some particular business, entered the 
house of a merchant, with a view of procur- 
ing a lodging. The master of the house, 
being rather merry with wine, and wishing to 
have a little sport, told him*, that by a recent 
Jaw, they must not entertain a stranger, unless 
he first made three large strides towards the 
street, How shall I know,’^ rejoined the 
Hebrew, “ what sort of strides is in fashion 
amongst you ? Show me, and I shall know 
how to imitate you.*' The Athenian made 
one long stride, which brought him to the 
middle of his shop — the next brought him 
to its threshold — and the third carried him 
l5 
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into the street. Our traveller no sooner per- 
ceived it, than he shut the street door upon 
the Athenian. — “ What,'' cried the latter, 
'' do you shut me out of my house ? ’’ — Thou 
hast no reason to complain," replied the He- 
brew, I only do that to thee, which thou 
didst intend to do unto me." — Remember, 
that he who' attempts to circumvent another, 
has no right to complain of being himsell’ 
circumvented. 

Medrash Echoh. 
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LXIV. 


The Enigma that cost * the Athenian his 
Mantle, 

An Athenian went once into a Hebrew 
school where there were a number of boys. 
The master being absent, the stranger enter- 
ed into a conversation with the pupils ; pro- 
posed many questions, to which they returned 
suitable answers. s he was on the point of 
departing, some of the boys said to him, — 

Come, let us make an agreement that 
whoever is unable to make a reply to a 
question proposed, shall forfeit his cloak.” 
— Agreed,’’ said the Athenian. Since 
thou art the oldest,” said the pupils, it is 
but fair that thou shouldest have the priority.” 

No,” said the Athenian, ‘‘make you the 
proposition, as I am only a stranger.” They 
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then proposed the following enigma, — Nine 
go outr ^ighi come in ; two pour out ; one 
drinks ; and four and twenty wait upon 
himJ^ After several fruitless endeavours, 
the Athenian acknowledged he could not 
tell the meaning ; and was under the neces- 
sity of giving up his cloak. Departing from 
thence, he met the master of the school. 

Rabbi,” said the Athenian, “ what a shock- 
ing custom is this of your’s, when a stranger 
comes amongst you, you strip him of his 
clothes. Is this your hospitality He then 
told him, how the pupils had deprived him of 
his cloak. — ‘‘Perhaps,” said the Rabbi, 
“ there was a cause for it.” The stranger 
related to him the real facts. “Well,” said 
the Rabbi, “ do not be vexed : I will tell 
thee the interpretation., The 7ii7ie that go 
out, embrace the period of man’s embryo life : 
— The eig/it that come in, are the eight days 
of circumcision: — The ttao that pour out are 
the two living fountains, which God has pro- 
vided for the nourishment of infants : — The 
one that drinks, is the c/ii/d that sucks : — 
'The twenty four waiters are the four and 
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twenty months allowed for between its birth 
and its weaning.”— The Athenian thanked 
him, returned, and redeemed his cloak. 

Medrash Echoh. 


LXV. — LXVm. 

The Quadruple Tale: Or, jRa6Z»2 Josil UAH 
instructed, 

“No person,” said Rabbi Josh UAH, “ ever 
conquered me (in wit), except two children, — 
a little girl and a widow.” He then related 
the following tales. 

* 11118 story is given as illustrating the customs and 
manners of ancient times. 
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1 . 

The Wise Child. 


More than the milt'-stoiu' inust he consulted in dccidiiit^ 
which is the shortest way. 


Once on my travels, 1 came lu'ar a town 
where the road separated to right and left. 
Not knowing which to takts I enquired of a 
little boy who happened to bo tluinq which 
of the two led to the town. Both,’’ replied 
he ; *'but that to the right is short and long 
— that on the left is long and short. ” I 
took that on the right ; but had not far ad- 
vanced, when my progress was stopped by a 
number of hedges and gardens. Unublo to 
procee<l, I returned, and asked tlic little fel- 
low, how he could be so cruel as to misdirect 
a stranger i ‘"I did not misdirect thee,” 
replied the boy. I told thee what is true. 
But art thou a wise man amongst Israel, and 
canst not comprehend the meaning ol’a child? 
— It is .even as 1 said. This road is the 
nearest, but still the longest, on account of 
the many obstructions. Unless thou w^ould- 
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est trespass on other people’s ground, which 
I could hardly suppose from so good a man. 
The other road is, indeed, more distant, but 
it is, nevertheless, the shortest, being the 
public road ; and may, therefore, be passed 
witliout encroaching on other people’s pro- 
perty.” — I admired his wit, and still more his 
good sense, and went on. 


2 . 

The Little Boy. 

Impertinent Curiosity repressed, . 

Arrivij^g in the city, I met another little 
boy carrying a covered dish. What hast 
thou in that dish, child I ” demanded I. — 
My mother would not hav^^overed it, 
master, had she been willing that its contents 
should be known replied the little wit 1 — 
and went on. * 

* This simple tale contains a moral, applicable to subjects 
of the highest import. It is no mean part of knowledge to 
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3. 

The Little Girl kind and witty. 

Another time, duriug my travels, I came 
near a well, where a little girl was drawing 
water. Being very thirsty, I asked for a 
draught. She handed me the pitcher.- — 
Drink, said she, and when thou hast 
done, I will draw some for the beast on which 
thou ridest.” I quenched my thirst, and the 
good girl gave some to the poor animal. As 
I departed, I said, Daughter of Israel ! 
thou hast imitated the virtuous example of 
our good mother Rebekah.^^* — “Rabbi,” 

know the Iwiundaries within which the desire of knowledf 2 :e 
should be limited; wlK-.ther by the nttture of the human 
faculties, or by the calls and duties of our particular splteres. 

The wise son of Sirack has >riven us some excellent max- 
ims on this subjtict : — “Seek not the tlunj^s that are t<H) 
hard for tliee, neither searcli the thing-s that are alK)ve tliy 
strength : co^j^cmplate that which ia allowed thee ; for it is 
not needful for tliee to know things tliat are hidden : be not 
curious in Unnecessary matters,'' &c. 

EccLKSiAsrrccs iii. 

* And when she (Rebekah) had done giving l»iin drink, 
she said, I ^ill draw water for thy camels also, until thty 
have done drinking ; And she hasted and einj)tie(l her pitcher 
into tlie trough, and ran again unto the well to draw water, 
and drew for all his camels. Gen, xxiv. 19, 20. 
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said the little girl, (with a smile, that indicated 
the most kindly feelings, and that the reply 
was a mere play of wit.) — Rabbi, if I have 
imitated the example of Rebekah, thou hast 
not imitated that of the faithful Eliezer.”* — 
Kind maiden, thought the Rabbi, thou pos- 
sessest already more valuable ornaments than 
the most faithful servant can bestow — Wit, 
Innocence, and Good nature. — May the 
Lord continue to bless thee. + 


* And it came to pass, as the camels had done drinking, 
that the man(Eiiezer} took a golden ear-ring of a half shekel 
woiglit, and two bracelets for the hand, 'of ten shekels weight 
of gold (and gave them to her). Gen. xxiv. 22. 

■f It is one beauty of this pleasant little tale, that the ten- 
der age assigned hxes our ’ attention exclusively on the 
intellectual quickness of the little respondent. 
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4 . 

The Widow. 


Great learning 110 excuse for want of good 
manners: or, the Widows delicate re- 
proof. 

I HAPPENED once to take up my lodging 
at the abode of a widow. She pre})ared 
something for my dinner, which she placed 
before me. Being very hungry, I eat the 
whole, without leaving the customary rem- 
nant for the servants. * Tlie next day I 
did the same. The third day, my liostess, 
wishing to make me sensible of th(3 impl'o- 
priety of my conduct, so overseasoned the 
dish she had prepared for me, that it was 
impossible to eat it. Ignorant of what had 


♦ It was a custom atnongst the ancient Hebrews to leave 
a portion in the plate for the use of the waiters or servants, 
that they might partake of tlie same food as the rest of the 
family. 
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been (lone, I began to eat ; but finding the 
food so very salty, I laid down the spoon, 
and made my repast on bread. “ Why eat- 
est thou not of what has been prepared for 
thee f ’ asked my hostess. — “ Because I am 
not hungiy,” answered I, — If so,” rejoin- 
ed she, “why eatest thou bread? Do 
people cat that by way of desert. — But,” 
continued she, with a significant smile, “ I 
can perhaps guess thy motive. Thou leav- 
est this for the poor servants whom thou 
didst, yesterday and the day before, deprive 
of theii* due ! Is it not so Rabbi I was 
humbled, and I acknowledged my fault. 


T. Erubin. 
Medrash Echoh. 
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LXIX. 

ITlie Athenian and his one-eyed Slave. 

An Athenian went to study at Jerusalem. 
After remaining there three years and a 
half, and finding he made no great progress 
in his studies, he resolved to return. Being 
in want of a servant to accompany him on 
his journey, he went to the mcu ket-])Iace and 
purchased one. Having paid the money, 
he began to examine his j)urchase more 
closely, and found to his surprise that the 
purchased servant was blind of one eye. 

Thou blockhead/’ said he to himself — “ see 
the charming fruits of thy application. Here 
have I studied three years and a half, and 
at last acquired sufficient wisdom to purchase 
a blind slave !” — • ** Be comforted,” said the 
person that sold the slave ; trust me, though 
he is blind of one eye, he can see much bet- 
ter than persons with two.” The Athenian 
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departed with his servant. When they had 
advanced a little way, the blind slave ad- 
dressed his master — Master,’’ said he, 
‘Met us quicken our pace, we shall overtake 
a traveller, who is some distance before us.” 
“I can see no traveller,” said the master. — 
“ Nor I,” replied the slave; ''yet I know 
he is just four miles distant from us.” — 
“ Thou art mad, slave ! How shouldest thou 
know what passes at so great a distance, 
when thou canst scarcely see what is before 
thee?” — “I am not mad,” replied the ser- 
vant, yet it is as I said ; nay, moreover, the 
traveller is accompanied by a she-ass, who 
like myself is blind of one eye : she is big 
with two young, and carries two flasks, one 
containing vinegar, the other wine.” Cease 
your prattle, loquacious fool,’’^ — exclaimed 
the Athenian. — ‘‘I see, my purchase im- 
proves : I thought him blind only; but he 
is mad in the bargain.” — Well, master,” said 
tiie slave, “ have a little patience, and thou 
wilt see I have told thee nothing but the 
truth.” They journeyed on, and sooh over- 
took the traveller ; when the Athenian, to 
his utmost astonishment, found every thing 
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as his servant had told liini ; and In'gg-ed hlni 
to explain how he eoidd know all this ith- 
out seeinj^ either the animal or its con- 
ductor. — “I will tell thee, master.” replied 
the slave. “ 1 lookt'd at the road, and ob- 
serving the almost imperce])tible ini])ression 
of the ass’s Jioofs, I concltnled that she 
must be four miles distant ; for beyond that, 
the impression could not have been visible. 
I saw the grass eaten away on one sidt^ of 
the path, and not on the other ; and hence 
judged she must be blind of one eye. A 
little farther on, avc passed a sandy load, 
and by the impression which tlic animal h ft 
on the sand where she rested, I knew she 
must be with young. Fiirther, I obserxcnl 
the impressions w hich the liquid had made 
on the sand, and found some of tliein ap- 
peared spungy — whilst others were full of 
small bubbles, caused by fermentation, and 
thence judged of the nature of the liquid. ’’ 
The Athenian admired the sagacity of his 
servant, and thenceforth treated him with 
great respect. 

Meurash Echoh. 

T. Sanheuiuk. 
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LXX. 

The. scieniijic Cancer. 

A J E R u S A L EM 1 T E went oiice on particular 
business, to a certain place in the country, 
Avhero he was suddenly taken ill. Seeing 
himself on the point of death, he called the 
miister of the house, begged him to take care 
of his property until the arrival of his son ; 
and for fear of imposition, not to deliver it 
to him, unless he first performed three clever 
things as a proof of his wisdom. After the 
lapse of a considerable time, the son arrived 
at the place ; knowing the name of the person 
with whom his father usually resided, but 
ignorant of the particular street in which he 
lived, he in vain endeavoured to find it out, 
as the people refused to give him the desired 
information. Whilst thus embarrassed and 
perplexed how to proceed, he espied a person 
with a heavy load of wood on his shoulders. 
'"How much for that wood?’' asked the 
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stranger. The man mentioned a certain sum. 

Thon shalt liavc it,” said the Hebrew: go 
and carrv it to that man’s honsc' (mentioning 
the name of the person of whom lie was in 
quest), T will follow thee.” The man did us 
he was desired. Arriving at the house, the 
carrier put down his loatl. What is all 
this,” said the master of the house; “ f have 
not ordered any wood.” — ** True,” said the 
carrier; “but the person behind irn* has,” 
In the mean time the strung* *r arrived, in- 
formed the master wlio he was, adding, as no 
one would acquaint him with the place of his 
abode, be contrived this stratagem in order 
to discover it. “ Thou art a clever fellow', 
indeed,” said the host, — bade him enter, and 
insisted on his staying with him till the next 
day. The offer was thankfully accepted. 
Dinner was jireparcxl*; the cloth laid. The 
company, consisting of the master, his wife, 
two daughters, two sons, and the stranger, 
w<3re seated ; and the servant brought a dish 
containing four chickens, which w’as placed 
upon the table. “ Now,”saidthe host to his visi- 
tor,*' be so kind and carve.” The latter begged 
at first to be ejccused^ but at last complied ; 
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and executed the office in the following’ man- 
ner : — One of the cliickenshe divided between 
the master and hiswdfe; anotlnu' between the 
two daughters ; the third between the two 
sons, and the remaining two he took for his 
own share. — ** A very strange way of carving 
this ! — My visitor must needs be a great glut- 
ton,” thought the master within himself, but 
said notliing. The afternoon and evening 
were jiassed in various amusements, and 
wdien sn})per-time arrived, a very fine capon 
was placed upon table. Thou hast per- 
formed the honours of the table so well this 
day,” said the kind host to his visitor, that 
I must request thee to carve again.” — Our 
visitor took the capon before him, cut off its 
head, and placed it before the master ; the 
inw ard part he gave to the mistress of the 
house ; to the two daughters he gave each a 
wing ; to the two sons a leg each ; and kept 
the whole remainder to himself. “ Upon my 
word,” said the master, this is too bad ; I 
thought thy manner of carving at dinner very 
strange, but this is still more extraordinary. 
Pray is this tlie way they carve at Jerusa- 
lem?” “ Have patience, until I explain 
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lAysolf, and my roiiduct. mj^y perhaps not 
appear quitt* so strunj^e/’ replied the \ isitor : 
“At dinner, livt* chieketis wert^ pltUH^l befont 
me ; these were to !h‘ divided ainonf».st st‘\eii 
persons. As I coa!d net perform tin* operation 
with mathenuitieal exaclnes.s, i thought il 
best to do if arithinetieally. Now tiion, thy 
W'ife, and f)n<^ eiiieken, made up the nninhei 
three; th\ two daujE^hters and a ehieken inaih* 
another three; thy two sons anti a ehickeq 
made agiiiu three. To make tip the last 
iir.mberl w as conq>i*iled to take the remaining 
ehickens to ni\st*lf; for two ehiekens and 
t!i\ bumble servant made aj^ain three. 
Tims have 1 solve^d this ditlicult proldein.*' 
“ Thott art an exeelh iit uritlifuetieian, Imt a 
bad Oarver/* said tin* master; “ but proceed.'' 
The stranger continiiei : “ ?n iny carving in 
the evening, I proceeded according to the 
imfure of thing.s. The hc'iid bedng the* prin- 
cipal part of the l>ody; I therefore gave il 
th<^% since thou art the head of the family. 
To thy w ife I gave the inward part m a sign 
of her fruiffiiln<‘ss. Thy two sons are the tw o 
pillars of thy house ; the legs w bicli are the 
supporters of the animal, were therefore their 
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proper portion. Thy daughters are marriage- 
able, and I know thou wishes! to see them 
well settled, I therefore gave them wings, 
that they may the sooner fly abroad. As for 
myself I came in a boat, and intend to re- 
turn in a boat ; I therefore took that part 
which most resembles it.” — Very well 
done,” said his kind host; “ I am satisfied 
tliou art the true son of my departed friend. 
Here is thy property : now go and prosper.” 

Medrash Echoh. 
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LXIX. 

No Rule without Exception, 

Rabbi Elibzer, who was as much distin- 
gttisiied by the greatness of his mind as by the 
extraordinary size of his body, once paid a 
friendly visit to Rabbi Simon, The learned 
Simon receivod him most cordially, and fill- 
ing a cup witli wine, handed it to him. Eliezer 
took it, and drank it ofiT at a draught. Ano- 
ther was poured out — it dhared the same fate. 
** brother Eliezer,** said Simon, jestingly, 
** rememberest thou not what the wbe men 
have said on this subject?” ** I well remem- 
ber,” answered the corpulent Eliezer, “ the 
saying of our Instructors That people 
ought not to take a cup at one draught:* 
But,” added be jocosely, ‘'the wise men have 
not so defined their mie as to admit of no 
exception: and in this instanoe, friend Si- 
mon, there are no less than tfiroe. The Cup 
is emaJl — the receiver large — and your wine 
so delkiom r 
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APIIOIUSMS AND APOPHTHEGMS. 


If you wish to know how much preferable 
wisdom is to gold, then observe wdiat follows : 
— If you change gold^ you get silver for it, 
but your gold is gone ; — but if you exchange 
one sort of wisdom for another, you obtain 
fresh knowledge, and, at the same time, keep 
w hat you possessed before. 


A word is like milk, which, bei% once 
drawn from its original source, can ne^t^r bfe 
returned again. 


If thou lackest knowledge, what hast thou 
then acquired? Hast thou acquired know- 
ledge ? — what else dost thou want ? — 


Seven things characterise the wise man ; 
and seven the blockhead. The wise man 
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speaks not before those who are liis superiors 
either in age or wisdom. He interrupts 
not others in the midst of tlieir discourse. 
He replies not hastily. His questions are 
relevant to the subject ; his answers^ to the 
purpose. In delivering his sentiments he 
takes the first in order, first; the last, last. 
What he understands not, he says I under- 
stand it not.” He acknowledges his errors, 
and is open to conviction. The reverse of 
all this characterises the blockhead. 

** Death and life are in the potver of the 
ton^aeJ* 

** What care,** said Babbi ZiMRA, has not 
the All-wise Creator bestowed on the chief 
organ of speech? — All the other prtncrpal 
members of the human body are situated ex* 
temally, and that either upright or pending. 
The tongue alone is placed internaUy and in 
a horizontal position, that it might reuuun 
quiet and steady. Nay, that it might be 
kept within its natural boonds, he has ^icom* 
passed it with two walls ; one cf ivory*, the 


«lUeteetti. 
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other of softer substance.* Further, to allay 
its intense ardour, he has surrounded it with 
an ever-flowing rivulet, Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this Divine care, what mischief does 
it not do ? — how many confla^ations does 
it not raise] — and what destruction does it 
not cause ! 


Calumny* 

The serpent was once asked — ** Pray what 
profit hast thou in depriving other beings of 
their life ? The lion kills and eats ; the wolf 
strangles and devours ; other savage beasts 
destroy to satisfy their ravenous appetite. 
But thou alone strikest the innocent victim, 
and infusest thy deadly venom without any 
other gratification, save the fiend-like plea- 
sure of destroying !” — ** And why do you ask 
me V' replied the serpent : ** rather ask the 
Calumniator —yfhidX pleasure has he in 
scattering his poison and mortally wounding 
those who never injured him? Besides, J, 
kill only those that are near me. de- 


* The lips. 


t The i^vary glands. 
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strovs at a distance. He scatters his vile 
slander here, and it inflicts deadly wounds at 
Rome. 


Benevolence. 

Simon the J ust one of the last members 
of the great assembly +, was accustomed to 
say, '' The stability of the world (i. e. society) 
depends on three things — namely, (he law — 
RBLIGIOU8 WORSHIP, — and ACTS OF BE- 
NEPICENCF./’ 

Observation. — Without law, society 
could not possibly exist : all would then be 
anarchy and confusion. Without religion, 
men would, at best, he nothing but cunning 
beasts, whom even the strong arm of the law 
could hardly restrain : and religion, without 
acts of beneficence, deserves not that sacred 
name. 

* He WA9 so named on ftcrouot of his prc>emifient 
jastice.* 

t 'Hiis great Mtaembly (Synagoge Magna) con»iitecl of 
one hundred and twenty members, eminent for their learn > 
ing: and piety : constituted by Esra, tlie restorer of the 
Jewish religion. 
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Let the honor of thy associate,” says 
Rabbi Eliezer, “ be as dedt to thee as thine 
own. lie not easily provoked to anger : and 
repent one day before thou diest !” 

“ This world,” says Rabbi Jacob, “ may 
be regarded as an anti-chamber to the next. 
Prepare tliyself in the anti-chamber, that 
thou mayst be admitted into the saloonf’ i* 


“ Contemplate three things,’^ says Akav-ya, 
the son of Mahalaleel, “ and tliou wilt not 
easily be led to sin. Consider whence thou 
comest — wliither thou goest — and before 
whom thou must ultimately render an account 
of thine actions. Thou comest from vile mal^ 
ter — goest to a place of dust and vermin^ — 
and must render an account before the King 
of kings.” 

♦ When his disciples asked him how it was jM&ssible to 
know tliat day ? lie replied, “ Well, since it is so 
it behoves us to be alw,iys prepared, and to repent as soon 
us we have committed an error." 

t That is to say, — ^bc virtuous in this, that may in-, 
herit the next world. 

X Alluding to the body. 
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“ The best line of conduct a man can 
adopt,” (says Rabbi Jehudah the Holy), is 
that which gains him the esteem of others 
without depriving him of his own.” * 


“ Be as careful to observe a trivial precept 
us one that is more important f; for thou 
knowest not the reward of virtuous deeds.” 


** I have passed the greater part of my 
life,” said Simon, the son of Gamaliel, in 
the society of the wise ; and found nothing 
more becoming the man of wisdom than 
silence. It is not the preaching^ but the 
practice, which ought to be considered as 
the most important. A profusion of words 
is sure to produce error.” 


V t e. of wbich ocmsdence 

t is, observe a degnse erf propriety in all thy actions, 
and oot even the least Of thy duties. Say not, this 

or that act^ of no importance ; for the most tririal actions 
may lead to inipoitant results. ** Th<m givest,** says the 
Talmhd in another place, ** a peaay la « pwrr m4im / tkt gi/lt 
ii iriPitti, and tha aci way appear mdmportanti pet U map 
AjkJeep him from itarvfng, and save a a/k,** 
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Be cautious in your intercourse with the 
great,” says Rabban Gamaliel ; they seldom 
confer obligations on their inferiors, but from 
interested motives. Friendly they appear, as 
long as it serves their own turn, but they will 
render no assistance in time of actual need.” 


Rabbi Tarphon was accustomed to say, 
“ The day* is short — the work + abundant — 
the labourers J inactive — the reward § great 
— and the master of the house’ll urges on.” 

He was also accustomed to say, “ It is 
not at all requisite for thee to finish the 
work^ ; nor art thou at liberty to neglect it. 


^ Life. — f The duties. — J Mankind. — § Immortality^ — 

11 God. 

^ Exr. — It frequently happens, that even well disposed 
persons are deterred from laudable exertions by the consi- 
deration, that the good, which can be produced by their indi- 
vidual efforts, is too insignificant to have any material 
influence on the general happiness of society. Such men 
our Rabbi admonished to recollect, that it is not required 
of any one to finish the worhj but to lend a helping hand to- 
wards its completion. Society may, in this respect, be 
comp^ed to a vast and compiicaSed machine, some parts of 
which are subordinate to others, an4 contribute in different 
degrees to the result of the whole ; bat unimportant as tho^, 
parts may appear when separately considered, tliey are 
nevertheless equally and indispensably necessary. A.'siiiiill 
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Host tJioii acquired much kno\^ ledge in the 
law ! — thy reward will be projK^rtionably great. 
He that employs thee, is sudiciently trust* 
wortijy to pay the wages of thy labour. Jiut 
recollect, that the rewjird of the righteous is 
in a future slate.” 


cocr of R aimpJc wheel, in Roch a mricluae, is no doubt but a 
small part of its mechanism, anti can contribute but a small 
portion to the elltvt of tlie entire work ; yet the want td’ its 
co-oiK*ralive influence may, if not entirely sU)}), yet prealJy 
inijK'de. its m(»tion. It is even so with reyard to the duties 
we owe to society, Separately considered, the yiHid w'hieh 
individual exertion ran pnabice, twars but a small portion 
in the scale f»f human happiness; yet, as this Itappiness cun 
only is; ertectcM hy the iurjrre’pale goo<l t»f Individual etrorl* 
uo [HTson can either be privile}rctl or exempted frvmj coi.- 
iribdling lus share towards it. 
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•'jwt rra *’*? "h ’’ 31 :? T*?? 

5 'nD'K ikb 


“ If I am not for myself/’ says the pious 
Hillel, who is to be for me? — If I am for 
myself only — what am I then?* — And if 
not now, when then ?” ‘f- 

“ Be,” says the same good man,” a disci- 
ple of Aaron J : a lover of peace, and a pro- 


* E>xj)lanatUm, Man as a social being has various thities 
to perform ; some relating to his individual welfare, 
to the welfare of society. If he neglect the fortner how can 
lie expect that others, less interested, will perform them 
for him. If lie neglect the latter, and studies only his own 
interest, he becomes a selfish creature, scarcely deserving 
the name of mau, A good man will neglect neither : and 
this is what the pious Rabbi wished to inculcate. 

•b By this the Rabbi recommends promptness in the exe- 
cution of our duties : — since life is uncertain, and procras- 
tination dangerous. 

J Tradition says, that Aaron was a great Idver of peace, 
and that he used to promote it with dd liis power. When- 
ever he found people at variance, he endeavoured to recon- 
cile them by his friendly interference. 
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mo ter thereof. Love manklncl, and draw 
them in a friendly manner to the study of 
the law,’^ 

He was further accustomed to say : — 
“ He that is ambitious of fame destroys it. + 
He that increases not his knowledge di- 
minishes it. J He that endeavours not to 
obtain some learning, incurs the penalty of 
death. § He that uses the crown of leani- 


• The wotdft of tlie law arc truth : ami truUi knows no 
other language than mildness and persuasion. £rer>’ harsh 
or violent measure must foiL Persi^cution may force 
compliance, but cannot produce conviction. 

d* The love of fame may incite us to great and noble 
Ikctiona, hot cannot render us truly x-irtuous ; Because vir- 
tue iuMiws no other motive than that of doing good. Fame 
foUowB in its noble train, Imt is never its olgect. Besides, 
|t is well known, that those who are fond of fame are not 
ve^ choice in the means of acquiring it : and when their 
motives arc once discovered, instead of obtaining ap- 
plause, they receive tlie contempt of mankind ; and thus 
defeat their own purpoiw. 

Z Even the strongest impressions are liable to be cflhced 
from the memory, best preservative against this in- 
tellectual malady, is the enlargement of our knowledge. 
It is an incoittestible fket, that every additional mental ac- 
quisition, BO far from weakening or impairing the factilUea 
of the mind, rather strengthens and invigorates Utem ; and 
renders the ^ knowledge dready acquired more solid and 
lasting. 

f In what oonaists our snperlorifty over the rest of animal 
if not in knowledge ? It is this that makes life 
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ing * as an instrument of gain, will pass 
away.’’ 

It is most desirable,” says Rabban Gama- 
liel, “ to have a knowledge of the world, in 
addition to the knowledge of the law.^- 
Their alternate employment makes sin to be 
forgotten.” J 

80 truly valuable. “Every buman oein^^, who makes use of 
the means which God has placed at his disposal, may ac- 
quire, at least, a certain portion of it. He therefore who 
totally neglects it, is guilty of moral suicide, 

* Religious knowledge is too sacred to be used for mcr- 
ceaary purposes. It ought to be as freely and as disinter- 
estedly imparted, as it was communicated by its divine 
author. 

d* By a knowledge of the law, the Hebrew writers meant 
a knowledge of the Dinne Law, together with its necessary 
interpretation. By worldly knowledge, they meant, that 
which relates to society in general ; its constitutions, cus- 
toms, and manners ; and above aU, the knowledge of some 
art, trade, or profession, from which we may deriveTl 
decent and honest livelihood. Different as are these two 
sorts of knowledge, yet are. they equally necessary for our 
moral perfection ; and like twin brothers, they ought to go 
hand in hand. Tlie first teaches us our duties ; tke second 
furnishes us with opportunities, and means of 
them. The one promotes our spiritual, the other onir ib^ 
poral welfare. Tlie Rabbi therefore justly considered the 
attainment of both as most desirable. 

X Besides, as the Rabbi further observes, their joint acqui- 
sition, by the various and constant employment Vfakh they 
afford, relieves the mind on one hand, from that langour 
which continual meditation and study are apt to produce | 
and on the other, from that vacuity which generally accom* : 
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Learning, without active employment, 
ceases ultimately, and causes sin.*’* 


panii's a cessation from lulKiiir, aiul which so nfuni fiives 
birth to sins anti criimv. The ininil thus aUcrnalely em- 
ployed can have no leisure to think of misehief. 

X The ascetic may shut himself tip in his cell, depn%H‘ 
himself of worldly enjoyment, consume his life m medita- 
tion find study, fuid pride himself on the vast sttwk of know- 
Icflfre he HCTumulnU's, but of what iMnieht is he tosindety? 
none: nor dotli he lienefit hiiiua'lf. His serln.si(»n incapaci- 
tates him for the itctive duties of life ; Ins inactivity subjects 
him to indi|rence and poverty, the parents of so many 
tcinptationa ami crimes. Keduce«l to mendicity, he irt'ndu- 
ally loses the loarninir he m.-iv have pre\'i«ni.sly acquired, 
aiul almve all tiiat honest nuit pcmit n( e, wliich is mie <*f its 
Ix’st ornaments. It is blessetl eoinj>etency, that rentiers a 
iTian uHefiil to himself and to .society ; and tJiis vim only Ite 
at'qiiirx^ by labmir and iiulustry. Hence the great iin- 
pt>rLance which the ancient Rahliis uttariu'd to honest cx'cu- 
pations and induslrions habits. 

“ //c,*' .says the Talmud, “ ivho troches not his (hilti an 
art or jrroJ'vssiun hy which hr tnoy ffotn tin honest Uvi (thmni , 
him to roh the jmhlu/* A^^ain, though the Snhbatli 
h If) be distinguished frtuu ordinary* days by In'llcr ftwHi, 
lietter raiment, &c. yet, ** lAre rather on that as on com- 
m^m daySf than be beholden to the charity of thy fellow 
crefttures.'* 

Further — ** Strip a carcase of its skin, rtn-n in the market^ 
place, rather than hare recourse to brp^. Say not, / atn a 
priest, / am the son of a great man, how can / condescend 
to such Utw etnployments ; for, degrading as these may ap- 
pear, it is still more so to hold thy hand up for charity,** Noi* 
was it b]j words only that they rominunicfitcd tfaeiKS 
wholesome instructions ; they tlid it nmclt more effectually 
by their own examples. Tlie virtuous Jitllrl, that great 
ornament of Israel, did not think it iM'iteath liitil to sup- 
port bimsdf by cutting of wood. Kama, a judge in the 
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Holy Land, maintained himself by carrying water ; and 
when the people came before him to have their disputes 
decided, the only recompcnce he required of them was to 
get a person to carry the water for him, whilst he attended 
to their affairs. Rabbi Huna was a dealer in wine. Rabbi 
Jochotian followed the trade of shoemaking; Rabbi Isaac, 
that of a blacksmith. Rabbi Joseph maintained himself by 
carrying wood ; and used facetiously to say, Happy 
labour f it both warms and flourishes those that arc engaged 
in it.'* Thus did those pious men stoop to the lowest 
employments, rather than become burthensome to their 
respective communities. No wonder, then, that their in- 
structions sunk deep in the minds of the people, and made 
a lasting impression on them. Happy age ! when no honest 
occupation was thought degrading, and labour was an orna- 
ment to virtue. 


THE END. 


Taylor, Green, and LitUewood, printers, U, Old Bailey. 
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